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FOREWORD 

, 


T O PROMOTE inter-American understanding, a numlx'r of 
public-school systems, teacher-preparing institutions, State 
and county education departments, and the U. S. Office of 
Education recently cooperated in a series of experimental or 
' demonstration centers. This bulletin describes the work car- 
ried on by 22 of these centers aided by a grant from the Office 
of the Cotfrdinator of Inter- American Affairs. 

After giving a brief overview of the problems, and a r&umc 
of early services of the U. S. Office of Education in promoting 
inter-American understanding, the bulletin reports the activi- 
ties of the experimental centers for in-service and pre-service 
preparation of teachers for inter-American education. The work 
of the centers was directed by an advisory committee of the 
U. S. Office of Education staff, the members of which were: 
Bess Goodykoontz, John C. Patterson, Katherine M. Cook, 
Helen Iy. Mackintosh, Jessie Lane, and C. F. Muncy. Assisting 
the committee, and appointed at different times for coordina- 
tion or field service, were: W. J. Sininger, director of teacher 
training, New Mexico Highlands University^ Las Vegas, N. Mex. ; 
J. T. Reid, director of extension and profcsW of education and 
L. S. Ti reman, professor of elementary education and head of the 
department, University of New Mexico, Albuquerque. 

The Office of Educnti<tp wishes to express its appreciation to 
the ^•oject directors, connnittees, visiting teams, administra- 
tors, suj>ervisors, teachers, and pupils of the centers and cooper- 
ating schools, who through unselfish efforts contributed to this 
program. 

Hakoi.I) Bkxjamin, Dirrrlor 
Division of InUrnationnl lultualional lulaltonn 
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A Project Report, 1943-45 


I. PREPARATION WHICH TEACHERS NEED FOU 
INTER-AMERICAN EDUCATION 

As the spiritual and intellectual horizons of the American Republics 
expand to a fuller awareness of one another and to a keener realization of 
the necessity for getting along together, the Good Neighl>or philosophy 
grows. In the United States this social awakening leads to new demands on 
schools. Teachers face school and community problems in inter-American 
education for which their training has not prepared them adequately. 

As a result, although many schools are meeting their responsibilities in 
a fine way, there are others where instruction about our neighbor republics 
is too often limited to page assignments in textbooks, many of which deal 
in generalities njth little meaning to children. Question and answer “reci- 
tations” are too often the rule rather than the exception. Memorization is 
required without, understanding. Teachers give children lists of questions 
“to find the answers to” on facts for which they have no use. Children are 
reading meager textbooks aloud “in Class,” one paragraph at a time, 
struggling over every hard word. Many fail even to comprehend the mean- 
ing of what they read, to say nothing of taking part in activities which give 
understanding of the things they study. They are given but little oppor- 
tunity to use in intelligent informal conversat ion the ideas gained by read- 
ing. They write no original stork's, do no other creative writing. They do 
not express themselves creatively through art or handicrafts. They plan 
no trips, write no letters to children of other countries. 

While countries next door are fighting for free elections and democratic 
government, many of our children, without help in the study of these 
events which may be shaping even their futures, are wasting time on diffi- 
cult names of insignificant places, study that is not significantly related to 
life, written assignments that have little purpose but to keep the students 
occupied. 

In many high schools too few students are guided in finding and dis- 
cussing important, problems, in getting understanding of these, in organiz- 
ing their study into meaningful and correlated units. There are teachers of 
classes in geography and modern history who are required to spend their 
own and the children’s hours on the “course of study” only. They have,no 
time for “Latin-American education”, they say, not realizing what an 
important part of geography and modem history is concerned with the 
other American republics. Many teachers do not have access to motion 
pictures of Latin America, and some to whom riuch pictures arc available 
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2 INTER-AMERICAN VKDKRHTAKDING — PREPARATION OF TEACHERS 

do nothing to prepare their students to study them critically or with 
understanding, or to give proper guidance in the students' use of the theme 
and ideas presented by the picture after the showing. 

. Mach Septemlier hundrrd^ot teachers in the United States face crowded 
classrooms of Spnnish-s|>enking children who when they enter school know 
little of American ways and scarcely a word of Knglislt. There is inequality 
which handicaps us in friendly relations with other countries. It builds 
|XM>rly for our own country’s future. As an example, take a three-room 
scla nil in a »Spnnish-s|>eaking agricultural community. There’s not a 
bullet in Imard, library corner, children’s encyclopedia, magazine, or set of 
pictures m the building. A case of maps in the upper-grade room is tjie only 
item in the way of materials of instruction other than texts. In the middle 
grades, five clflldren an' without a text. First-year Spanish-speaking chil- 
dren who know no English and have little experience even w'ith picture 
books are hiHried into reading the first weak of school. In March they call 
the words of the primer, but cannot speak, or comprehend simple English 
sentences. Their school activities are solely reading and number work. 

In one school some fiO beginners who came without knowing English sat 
in a crowded room learning to recognize and say English printed words 
without understanding the meaning. For scat work they copied long rows 
of figures and columns of A, B, C”s. When we realize that this situation is 
repeated many times among schools fortl\e Spanish-speaking, we can 
understand one of the reasons why Spanish-speaking children become 
retarded and drop out of school early. 

In situations like these, and many others, teachers are standing before 
their children and young people at the crossroads of civilization today. One 
road is the way to international understanding and world survival. The 
other is the way of arrogance, hatred, and world destruction. The road 
they choose for their young charges depends on knowledge, instructional 
skill, and spiritual insight. Part of the responsibility for the choice they 
make rests with staff members of teacher-training institutions and school 
administrators and supervisors. Let us glance at the problems for which 
teachers need preparation. 

Some of the problems deal with the children themselves. What should 
boys and girls be taught about Latin-Amcrican countries and ways of 
living to make their own lives broader, more understanding, more appre- 
ciative? What do they already know that can be 'Uded as an approach? In 
what are individual pupils most interested? What kind of curriculum 
should be substituted for the academic outline? What things are important 

for children to know about Latin-American countries? 

/ 

There are problems related to materials of instruction. What textbooks, 
storybooks, factual material, literature, music, art, and maps about other 
American countries are most useful for children and young people? Where 
can these and other materials of instruction be obtained? How should they 
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Ik* uw'd? What books and bulletins have teaching suggestions and aid^for 
organizing, filing, and using the new materials? 

Some problems are related to experiences. How fan we help our pupils 
have real experiences and contacts with Latin-Ainerican yoipig people in 
other countries? For example, how can we help them take part in inter- 
school correspondence? How guide them as they introduce present-day 
relationships with Latin-American countries into youth discussion groups? 
Hov^can we make more functional their study of Spanish? Why can’t our 
high schools include travel in Latin-American countries in the programs 
of their senior students? 

In the education of Spanish-speaking children in our sohools an' inq>or- 
tant unsolved problems of administration and instruction. How can we 
secure equality of educational opportunity? How can we guide them and 
ki'cp them in school in their present unequal struggle? Of what should 
their educational pmgnun consist? How can we help the childn'n of differ- 
ent language groups to understand and appreciate each other and make 
the psychological adjustments required for getting along together? 

Practically all of the problems are related in one way or another to 
school and community relationships. How can the inter-American pro- 
gram of the English-speaking school be made to reach out into the com- 
munity and gain the sympathy and increase the understanding of adults? 
In Spanish-speaking communities, how can the cooperation of the adults 
l>o won, in order that children may bo encouraged to attend more regularly, 
become more healthy, go forward toward graduation, take part in com- 
munity improvement? 

What do teacher-training institutions need to be planning for their 
inter-American progmms? Should course's in Spanish be offered? Are books 
and other instructional materials easily accessible to the students and 
placed where workers can use them in groups? How can the prejudice of 
futun* teachers whoavoid preparation for ther work with Dit in-American 
children Is* broken down? ' 

1 Only n'cently have institutions for the education of teachers taken these 
pmblems into account in the pre-service prejMiration of teachers, and even 
yet,, far too few have programs adapted to the iumhIh. Many schools hick 
supervisors who can give the needed guidance to teachers on the job. 

There are situations which point to progress. Soipe of these show that 
individual teachers are finding solutions for some of the problems. 

•For cxpmple, there ore high-school English classes where students in 
public speaking use current news items about our relationships with Latin- 
American countries. During part of the class period in one of these schools, 
a student leader conducts the class as a forum and the others seriously 
discuss their reports. As outside extension of their study the boys and girls 
read newspaper and magazine articles and write interpretations, questions, 
or comments about each article. Sometimes, individual students specialize 
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in information alxiut a single country and an' ready to answer Questions 
at a moment’s notice. These young people arc' learning to understand and 
talk about problems of international relations. Through discussion they 
s< k e masons for respecting and appn*ciating other people and their ways of 
living, and get experience thinking about the things they read and chock- 
ing their thoughts with others. 

In a fourth-grade nk>m (Bibliography, £S % p. 99), l>ovs and girls n*centlv 
engaged in spirited study of different Latin-American countries. Out- 
standing in their work on Mexico, was a collection of objects of Mexican 
craft work. The children, many of whose parents had traveled in Mexico, 
brought the pieces from their homes. The children had started the w'ork 
with an impromptu dramatization of n story in a book and then decided that 
they could reproduce some of the scenes of Mexican life more realistically 
than the author had. With the teacher’s guidance, they organized study 
groups, a reading club, art committees. They had plays; read lx>oks and 
reported on t hem and discussed and argued over the reports! They planned 
trips, listened to music, danced, wrote poetry, and kept personal note- 
books — all aimed at getting a bettor understanding of our Mexican neigh- 
bors and their country. 

They used practically all the school subjects for their study — language 
to help them give the kind of re|X)rts to wdiich the rest of the class would 
like to listen; arfthmetic for learning to measure accurately and figure 
proportions when reducing or enlarging their drawings; spelling to learn 
to spell correctly the words required for note taking; art for making more 
effective posters and displays; music for learning the Mexican dances and 
songs. And if they slighted their geography books in the least, it was be- 
cause they spent so much time poring over their collection of road maps, 
railroad and air lines, and travel folders. After 7^ weeks the project was 
closed with a program for parents, but the childrens interests in Mexico 
were unabated, even at the end of the. year. 

A creative teacher in a town in Texas a short time ago was concerned 
alxiut t lie lack of interest which the Latin-American children displayed in 
the academic program. Having bad some t raining in woodworking and the 
use of plasties and metals she decided to give the* children an opportunity 
to work with these. After a little exjxTimenting in h'or classroom, she per- 
suaded the principal and school board to permit her to use a small builcling 
. i* 8 a handicraft room. There eventually she built a program for teaching 
boys of the elementary trades what she knew about making things. 
Equipment in that sniaH^ooin was limited and crude, but there was real 
education in progress. The children wen* polite, their eyes shone, and they 
talked quite spontaneously in English about their project, the sharing of 
tools, the use of materials. So eager wore they not to lose a minute’s enjoy- 
ment of the precious tools and the experience of cn*ating something beauti- 
ful or useful that truancy was reduced and habits of promptness were 
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acquired. The pupils’ interest in academic subjects increased along with 
their happiness in this crafts program. 

AmoiiR adults, hero and .their, opportunities are made for Spanish- 
speaking people tolielp develop the kind. of education which they want for 
themselves and their children. Usually they are eager to meet the school 
more than half way in nutrition programs. They want their children to be 
health} . Striking, too, is their desire for books and materials for, their 
children. Most La t in-Americans wish to learn to speak and read English 
and are eager to join classes when these are available. 

In one community where Mcxican-American parents have organized a 
parent-teacher group, the mothers assist with the school lunch and cooper- 
ate in providing milk for the children to drink at mid-moming recess. The 
cooperation of- these parents in a Saturday demonstration program for 
teachers of neighboring communities was inspiring. They sent their 
children to school in the morning. At noon, the time when the men could 
be excused from their work in filling station, laundry, and other service 
jobs, the parents contributed to the program themselves. “As a citizen of 
the community, I want to thank our visitors for coining here today," said - 
the vice president of the club, voicing his appreciation of the occasion and 
his sense of civic responsibility in a soft-toned speech of welcome in 
English. Others spoke in Spanish, and their talks were interpreted. 

Such are the situations which one rneetB in scattered communities over 
the United States where problems are being solved. To meet the needs of 
children thus effectively, teachers should have preparation and training for 
understanding and guiding children and young people in their projects tod 
activities, for select inland using subject matter and materials wisely, for 
utilizing community resources, for planning and curriculum organization, 
for developing school and community relationships. Teachers of Spanish- 
American children especially need assistance in understanding and guiding 
sympathetically their boys and girls of foreign language and culture, in 
improving and eliminating over-crowded conditions in schools, and in 
community development. 

Many schools, like the ones just mentioned, are working with a mini- 
mum of equipment and materials and yet are making progress. Inter- 
American friendships and understanding ape taking hold.*By t their work 
each day teachers are proving their faith in the Good-Neighbor pplipy. 

Other schools and teachers wish to begin programs and are seeking sug- 
gestions from the successful experience of those who have moved ahead. 
Recognizing their need, the U. 8. Office of Education increased its service 
in in ter- American education to include the schools tod colleges of 22 exper- 
imental centers for the purpose of discovering apd trying ways of bringing 
new life and understanding into English-speaking pupils’ study of other 
American countries and of improving the educational programs of Spanish- 
speaking children. This bulletin traces the background and development 
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of these* centers and presents the suggestions and findings of specialists, 
committees, and teachers who cooperated. It is intended for administra- 
tors, supervisors, State-education departments, and others who are inter- 
ested in using experimental or demonstration centers as means of teacher 
preparation or research In it teachers may find ideas for improving their 
work in inter- American education. 

II. OVERVIEW OF AN INTER-AMERICAN CENTER SERVICE 
FOR IMPROVING TEACHING 

BACKGROUND Of THI SftVICi 

Emphasis on instruction in the field of international relations is not new 
in the Office of Education. To help teachers and educators lx* informed 
about international educational relations has been afftfbjcctive of the 
U. S. Office of Education since 1867, the first year of its existence. As a 
step toward the .goal, HemV Barnard, first U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion included with his annual report * two circulars of information, one 
entitled “Public instruction in the Canton of Zurich”; the other, "System 
of secondary schools in Prussia.” The next Commissioner's report appeared 
in 1870 and in it the service was broadened, with two South-American 
countries in the picture — Equador and Argentine Republic. * 1 To tht* 
Commissioner’s report of 1871, an “Annual Statement of the Progress of 
Education in Foreign Countries,” was appended. 

Later, and still before the turn of the century, our concept of instruc- 
tional service concerned with international relations included intercultural 
education in our own count ry. We were becoming increasingly sensitised 
to the need for better education for Negroes, Indians, and Chinese in the 
United States. 1 Study of the educational systems of foreign countries was 
enlarged and a specialist 1 was engaged in the work. 

Pealffe of interest in the more recent efforts to improve inter-American 
relationships through the schools were marked by the First and Second 
World Wars. Then special emphasis was placed on the improvement of 
ifiter-American understanding, neighborliness, and the teaching of Span- 
ish, and on better schooling for Spanish-speaking Americans in our own 
country. - Among publications ( Bibliography , 1-21, p. 97-99) which the 
©ffice has contributed to the cause are (1) bibliographies and bulletins 
useful to teachers and school people who work with bilingual children and 
minority groups; (2) instructional materials, including reports of teaehere 

1 Report of the Cormma*ion©r of Education for the year 1 867 -6d. By Henry Barnard. Circular number 
iiavtn. “Public instruction in the Canton of Zurich/’ Circular number Un “8y»tem of eeeondary echooU 
in Pruania/ 

1 Indent to the publication* referred to are published in: (1) List of Publication* of the V nitad States 
Bureau of Education. 1867-1010. Washington. D. C. U. 8. Government Printinf Office. 1940. 67 p. 
(Bulletin, 1010, No. 8) ; (2) List of pub lira lion* of the Office of Education; 1010-1086. Washington. D. C. 
U. 8. Government Printing Office. (Bulletin, 1037, No. 22) 

* Anna T. Smith. 
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- and of hers who «n< introducing inter-American education into the school 
program, and (3) educational surveys of schools which enroll Spanish- 
speaking children The surveys include studies of schools in Mexico ' 
Piierto Rico, Hawaii, the Philippines, our Southwest, California, and’ 
Washington State. The publications have l»een widely distributed 

INTER-AMERICAN aNTBS-tAllir ACnvmfS 

It wan with the approach of the S«Vo..d World War. in the late fall of 
]9Al ' th l Ht "W-rtunhy came for the IT. S Other of education. coom-m- 
tmn with the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affaire, to add 
another phase to the service for preparation of teachers This was the 
development of demonstration centers in schools and institutions that 
were interested in inter-American friendship and wished through confer- 
ences and consultation to share ideas- and experiences in the inter- Aineri- 
can field with groupsof teachers in the schools around them For this work 
a center was thought of as a school or group of schools which worked to 
improve its own program and give service to neighlsiring schools. In this 
period the emphasis of the work was'on helping English-speaking children 

learn more aUiyt the people of other American countries and their wavs 
of living, 

To improve their own programs, the centers ad, led units of inter-Ameri- 
can activities and subject matter. They develops! new projects such ns 
correspondence exchanges, Latin^Amorican clubs, workrooms, and cele- 
brations and festivals. They ’increased their supplies of Issiks and other 
materials. Later many shared their ideas and experiences with ncighlxiring 
nwtitut.ons Reports of activities of these centere an- included in V S . 
Flffice of Educational publications. (Bibliography 13, 11,, 13, page .9,9) 

A £°! ’ ‘J® 1 " al 1 ^ r,od aI1 "“tainod t lui inter-American programs 

which they had develops! for themselves. In addition, some of the centers 

were invited to coop-rate with the Office of Education a new phase of 
the work. 

A NEW FLAN ANO WIDER SERVICE FOR CENTERS 

The work which js described in the remainder of this bulletin was 
planned *n 1943. Twenty-two centers were selocted for ex p-ri mentation 
leading to improved preparation of teachers for inter-American education. 

e purpose of the work in the various centers was twofold: (1) To try 
ways of pte paring pro-service and in-service teachers to help English- 
speaking children understand the problems and ways of living of people in 
other American republics and the problems of all'of us*in getting along 
together; and (2) to develop better procedures for preparing and guiding 
the teachers of Spanish-speaking children within the United States. Out 
of this trial of ideas it was expected that procedures would be evolved for 
improving techniques of preparing teachers for inter-American education 
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General consultative and advisory service from the Office of Education 
- was provided by a 8 foe ring committee, a project supervisor, and field 
consultants selected according to the needs of the centers, and local and 
regional supervisors. The steering committee was a policy-making and 
administrative group, representing different fields of service and personnel 
with special contributions to make to the project. The Assistant Com- 
missioner of Education was chairman. Other members were the chief, and 
f assistant to the chief, of the American Republics Section of the Division 
of International Educational Relations; the consultant in educational ^ 
services; and the specialist in elementary education. The project super- 
visor of the Inter- American Republics Section coordinated the activities' 
of the centers, distributed materials, solicited reports for duplication or 
printing, and helped supervise and evaluate activities. 

The 22 centers include four public-school systems, a State education 
department, a county education department, and several colleges and 
universities engaged in the preparation of teachers, some of which cooper- 
ate, with public schools in their respective vicinities. These schools and 
teacher-preparing institutions had either cooperated with the Office of 
Education previously or made significant contributions of their own in 
inter-American education. The centers were representative of all sections 
of the United States with concentration on the Southwest because of the 
urgency of the problems of Spanish-speaking children- there. Texas had 
four centers. California, Colorado, Illinois, and Missouri each had two. 
One center was located in each of the following States: Connecticut, 
Georgia, Kansas, Michigan, New Jersey, -New Mexico, New York, 
nnsylvania, Washington, and West Virginia. A list of the centers with 
the persons in charge of the inter-American program in each is on pages 
95 to 97. 

In line with the twofold purpose of the project, and with allowance for 
overlapping, the centers generally can be classified into two groups — those 
serving teachers of schools attended by English-speaking students and 
those serving teachers of Spanish-speaking students. Centers of both 
groups worked to improve the pre-service and in-service preparation of 
teachers. In line with its objectives the first group placed its emphasis on 
helping children learn more about other American countries and their 
ways of living; the second group tried to help teachers improve the educa- 
tional program for children of Spanish-speaking descent, particularly in 
our Southwest where there are large numbers of Spanish-speaking children. 

In the first group, working with teachers of English-speaking pupils, 
were 16 centers. Six of the 16 concentrated efforts on pre-service training, 
particularly the development of an inter-American workroom in which 
student teachers might become familiar with children's books and teach- 
ing materials in inter-Atnerican education, use these in making teaching 
plans and in student teaching, confer with other students and^taff con- 
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su Hants, and learn how to select and handle motion pictures, phonograph 
records, and other equipment for teaching inter-American subjects. Ten 


their purpose through teams of consultants. These teams were usually 
composed of teachers, staff members, and specialists. The average number 
of persons on a team was 5. A few teams included visitors from other 
* American countries, some of whom were students in our universities. The 
teams traveled to neighboring schools for conferences, consultation, and 
observation, through which they shared ideas with the teachers and 
' administrators visited. They also gave assistance to teachers who came to 
the centers for aid. 

In the second group, working with teachers of Spanish-speaking chil- 
dren, were the 6 remaining centers. These centers helped teachers to set up 
the kind of school-community programs which would enable the children 
to live better- in their communities and guide them in becoming useful* 
citizens. They also established opportunities for students in training to 
observe good teaching and to have teaching experience where many 
^panish-speaking were in attendance. 

In order that staff members of the institutions which took part might be 
free to give a proportion of their time to the project, unhamoered by other 
duties, small grants were made to the centers for additional personnel, 
secretarial help, and materials.® In 1943-44 centers that developed work- 
rooms received an average of $308 ; those which sent teams of specialists to 
serve neighboring schools, an average of $500; and those working with 
Spanish-speaking children in the Southwest received approximately 
$1,333 each. Each center that received a grant contributed an equivalent 
amount to the project in the way of local personnel, equipment, and ser- 
vice. Payment of grants was made upon direction of the office steering 

committee and was a function of one of its members. 

» 

In 1944-45, the six workrooms and two summer programs were discon- 
tinued. The grants were increased to an average of $592 for 10 centers with 
teams of consultants and $2,650 for 3 programs in the Southwest. Later, 
arrangements were made for centers that did not use all the allotted funds* 
in 1944-45 to continue their services in 1945-46. 


English-speaking children about other American countries planned their 
major activities — their workrooms and teams of consultants — according 
to local facilities and resources. Of these centers, the 6 that experimented 
with workrooms were teacher-preparing institutions. They tried different 
ways of giving guidance to students in training. The 10 that provided 


of the 16 mainly worked with in-service teachers and sought to achieve 


IN. WORK OF CENTERS FOR TEACHERS 
OF ENGUSH-SPEAKfNG CHILDREN 

The 16 centers that were working to discover effective ways of teaching 
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tuams of tcachors and specialists for visiting and consulting service eon- 
sideird the resources and guidance which would be needed in the schools 

follows' 110 ' 11 thcl ” A " account ^d evaluation of each type of program 


PRE-SERVICE E Oil CATION THROUGH INTER-AMERICAN WORKROOMS 

-The goal of the workroom program was to discover ways of bringing into 
the preparation of teachers, experience in selecting and using the materials 
of mtcr-American education in as practical a situation as possible. The 
grant was used for the salary of a workroom supervisor and for the pur- 
chase of reference books, children's books, films, recordings, and instruct 
tional materials for the improvement of teaching. Activities in the trial of 
the workroom idea were connected with (1) organisation, (2) the use of 
ma ena , ( ) making activities functional, and (4) appraising results of 
the workroom in effective student training. Some of the results were 
stimulating others disappointing. Following is a description of operations 
in the four fields of activity: 


Organization to Widon Workroom Sorvicat 

A common practice was to place the workroom under direction of a 
social-science “training teacher" selected from the college staff for her 
skill in laboratory teaching in the elementary or junior high school, and 
for her enthusiastic and successful experience with student teachers. 
Arrangements were made to keep the room open during regular study 
hours. Usually it was planned forlhe director to be available at least 4 
hours per day to talk with students and frequently for her to be free to ■ 
supervise inter-American projects and programs planned by the student 
teachers for the laboratory school. 

The workroom and the activities correlated with it were intended to be 
continued from the first week of February through June 30 in each insti- 
tution approximately 4V 2 months. In all its phases the project was 
expected to enable students to help children gain significant understanding 
about inter-American relationships. 

Generally , the space for the workroom was a comer of the college library 
One collone later transferred the materials to a room in the education 
building where they were used by more people. 

An attempt was made to coordinate facilities of the workroom with the 
students’ study programs and other activities. This required individual 
guidance of students by director and other staff members. 

From a report of one center, we learn : a 

a 

The workroom, located on the second floor of the library, was about 10 by 
20 feet and well lighted. The equipment included two large tables, three small 

' 0ne8> two bookshelves, two bulletin boards, and plenty of chairs. The materials 
were present and in place, and attractively arranged so aa to encourage maxi- 

T -I 
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A- ZutX ^ iD8tead ° f dl in one 8he “- ™re arranged 

The same was true for^h* 08 * y ' of six or eight, by general subjects. 

y ■ L ™ JSZZ 

staff members and the sunervisor n f tu „„ • 7 y 8luden «- Two 

nresentprl aw. # supervisor of the project were present. Five students 

* f read,ng on Latin- American affaire, and each renort was 
followed by questions and discussion. report waa 

How tho Workroom Materials Wore Used 

•In the workrooms, students had opportunities to learn what materials 

Tvlb^d fmm ^ PiC ' Ura ^ lm -' “ nd P^PO records ;! 

SZT. Tdiiemnr 7 COUld ^ ™>t«™ds suited to 

tolchZ nlaufT T incorporate many kinds ohmateriab in 
mg plans. For example, they could examine pottery and textiles 
rtudy paintings, listen to music, view motion pictures. Wey could feara 
what materials they might recommend for purchase by school boards 
whsre they would brer teach. While some of this type of 

rhm TO rlk 1 by ‘" structore m classrooms, more of it appeared to be secured 
of in!!* 7* WOrkroom b y "Indents working individually under guidance 
of matructore or m conference with other students now and thefw7 r “ 

room, ideally are active places. Ordinary classreoms too often are static. 
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Efforts were made to select materials that are significant, varied, attrac- 
tive, informative, and interesting. The Office of Education provided a 
^ suggested purchase list, annotated from the standpoint of accuracy, nature 
and adequacy of subject matter, and varying levels of reading difficulty. 
From this list each center was expected to purchase materials, using the 
money granted for this purpose and money available from its own budget. 
The Office of Education provided the following materials on loan: 

Loan packet*. — Collections of instructional materials on inter-American 
friendship and understanding for elementary and secondary school pupils and 
for college students and adults were brought together in packets. Colleges with 
workrooms were allowed to borrow them on indefinite time limit. They included 
bibliographical material, teachers’ reports on curriculum units developed in their 
classes, suggestions to teachers for guiding students in their study and sponsor- 
ing Pan American Clubs and other inter-American activity, and pamphlets of 
information about the American republics and their problems in getting along 
together. * 

Free material*. — The Office of Education offered free publications to the 
workrooms on indefinite loan. From week to week the Office added to these 
publications. Chief sources of these free materials were Government agencies. 

Exhibits . — From Government agencies exhibits of handicraft, paintings, 
photographs, products, and textiles from other American republics were some- 
times secured on loan. Lists of these were sent by the U. 8. Office to the work- 
rooms. 

Films. — The Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs had film 
depositories over the country and from these the centers could frequently secure 
films. A list of these films w «s included among the free materials' supplied by 
. the Office of Education to its workroom centers. 

It was desirable for the service of the workroom to reach beyond the 
college. For example, the workroom of one college was used by teachers 
from 20 of the city's schools. The director circulated exhibits among the 
schools. These were supplemented by the art and handicrafts which the 
children brought from their homes. The supervisor and the curriculum 
director of the city system used book lists And bibliographies belonging 
to the workroom to select books for a t raveling library for the city schools. 
They also found the room useful when they wished to examine books 
before ordering. In addition to its service to student teachers, classroom 
teachers, and school children, the workroom was of use to community 
leaders for a community celebration of Pan American Day. 

Making Workroom Activities Functional 

The aim of the workroom centers was to provide inter-American expe- 
riences which would be of direct ubo to student teachers in their practice 
teaching. Each student was required to work on plans for a curriculum 
unit, a bibliography, or a term paper which would later be used by her 
either in the laboratory school or in her own school. 

It was desirable that each student's study be the outgrowth of a prob- 
lem set up by that student and that the plans made actually be Used in 
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laboratory school or community. Some students were able to use com- 
munity resources, including people and materials in their work; others 
'—'Confined their activities to the college classes and workroom. Some, but 
not all, activities were developed in connection with the laboratory school 
by students teaching thtre. In instances, student teachers, critic teachers 
and supervisors, students not yet doing their student teaching, and some- 
times community leaders cooperated. Colleges that conceived of their 
laboratory school in a community setting helped their students to use the 
workroom in connection with school-community activities. 

Hie following quotations from the report of one director* illustrate 
some of the problems and possibilities of the workroom in the pre-service 
preparation of teachers: 

On .February 1, 1944, when the workroom was established, the training school 
was in the middle of projects already worked out m a course of study deter- 
mined during the preceding year. The director of the workroom /net the teache- „ 

,and explained the purpose of the workroom and displayed samples of the 
materials. 

The training school supervisors were interested in the facilities of the work- 
room and were in accord with the plan. The problem was how to incorporate 
Utm-Amencaii subject matter in a project on Egypt, for example, which was 
to be followed by a study of South Africa; ora project on Canada; or a study of 
Europe. The fact that we had the smallest group of student teachers in almost 
the entire history of the college to use the workroom did not help matters. The 
meeting broke up without a satisfactory solution of the problem. • • • 

Later the director talked to each of the supervisors individually and found 
there were a few things that could be done. For example, the seventh-grade 
supervisor decided that 10 of her pupils could well make a special st udy in addi- 
tom to their regular classroom work. These were capable youngsters who needed 
something creative to do while others did necessary review. If the director would 
undertake to help the 10 in a study of some phase of Latin-Amcrican life, they 
qpuld be excused from the regular recitation period 1 or 2 hours each day to 
work on it. The director “would." She saw the possibility of demonstrating the 
use of the workroom to students. 

There was publicity in the city papers about the activities of a newly formed 
local Pan American Travel Association, so the youngsters and the director 
decided they would plan a trip to Mexico City via the Pan American Highway, 
from Springfield, Mo., their home. In working out their imr^inary journey, they 
learned about hotels and foods, customs, geography, cludate, arts and crafts, 
legends, something of pronunciation. 

Then the children wrote a playlet and presented it to an audience that had 
somehow increased from just the members of their elass to the principal and a 
supervisor and her class in high-school American history. The program was 
interspersed with colored slides. The children's training-school teacher was so 
p,e,u,ed with whftt Nw 5 students had done that she plans next year 'to have a 
Wbger and more comprehensive study of some Latin- American country or group 

of countries, this time to be made by the entire class with student teachers 
assisting. • • • 

Other activities of the laboratory school using the facilities of the workroom 

4 * A. Wiley, Southwest Missouri Bute Teerhen Collet*. 

wrser— 47— a 
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included Latin- American songs in the third grade; folk dances typical of Latin 
America in physical education classes; special dances for Pan American day and 
assemblies and folk dances while reels were being changed in the showing of 
motion pictures; study of the art forn^s of Latin America from time to time in 
most of the grades in the laboratory school with student teachers participating; 
art display for a parent-teacher association meeting; and a collection of Latin- 
American art materials made by art supervisors, chief librarian, and student 
teachers for use in the training school. In the fifth grade, one student-teacher 
assisted the supervisor. She found the workroom materials useful and the direc- 
tor helped her plan additional activities and find supplementary reading for the 
pupils. This group of children and the student teacher planned a program for 
the school children of the oity. 

Examples of student teachers' activities, sohie functional, others 
academic, ih the several workroom Centers include: 

Making lists of materials 

Class reports on travel books on Latin- American countries 

Development of a Latin- A meric an fiesta dramatization for assembly 

Learning Latin- American songs, including the Mexican anthem 

Making an exhibit of Latin-American art work 

Reviewing motion-picture films on Latin-American countries 

Display of books on fourth-grade reading level 

Directions for games and other Latin-American recreation 

Preparation of Latin-American foods in home economics class 

Making mural showing ocean port blended quickly into mountain scenery 

Activities like these appeared to be effective when planned in relation 
to a comprehensive unit of subject matter about inter-American countries, 
developed in conference with other students and staff members, and taught 
in the laboratory school. However, most were not developed in this way. 

Appraising Results of the Workrooms 

Since the project was not planned for scientific appraisal, the colleges 
evaluated their work informally and recorded their opinions of progress. 
The director of each workroom was asked to make a report to the U. S. 
Office of Education. Items considered in the form for this report were: 
(1) Work of the students, (2) problems met in the organization and 
administration of workroom activities, (3) results in the form of new 
interests and activities, and (4) general appraisal of the program. 

Reports of the work of students revealed difficulties. When the work- 
room project was set up, it was hoped that the work of students would be 
vitalized by its use; thajt students would become interested in knowing 
more about inter-American relationships and inspired to contribute to the 
good-neighbor philosophy in their teaching. Samples submitted with the 
reports indicated that, although the program had been interesting and 
promising, the hopes had not been fully realized. While some of the sam- 
ples showed understanding and comprehensive study, the studies on the 
whole were meager in content, academic in nature, had not been developed 
with children and their interests and needs in mind, had not been taught, 
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A number of favorable results were reported from the trial period of 
„4H months. They should not be over-rated, as not all were uniquely 
related to the workroom as a means of education. Some' could have been 
achieved at less expense by bibliographies. The following results may be 
included : 

. Having materials easily aeecsHihle suggested to students and staff members the 
of these in connection with community activities as well as in projects of 
the training school. 

Appropriate 'materials’ at hand inspired students to celebrate Pan American Day. 

In some eases, Latin-Amcrican subject matter was added to existing courses. 

New courses in lat in- American history and geography were added. 

Students in the training school visited the workroom and became interested in 
fiction, travel, and informative reading connected with inter-American themes. 

Instructors wanted to continue the workroom for the summer session. 

In the summer, regular teachers who returned to the oollege from their schools, 
used the workroom with more vim and purpose than students just beginning 
their experience in the lalioratory schools. 

The attitude of laboratory-school supervisors changed from one of passive 
agreement to one of aetivo cooperation. 

Staff members outside of the laboratory school became interested in the work- 
room and hence in inter-American education. 

The workroom bought new materials to the oollege. 

County superintendents made indexes of materials in the workroom for the 
use of their teachers. 

It will lx? noted that the results fisted suggest new interest in the subject. 
The general statement of desirable results in the directors’ reports indi- 
cated that interest had been aroused, but that teaching practices, even in 
training schools, were occasionally inadequate to achieve anything but 
academic “classroom” type of instruction. Mere interest should be dis- 
counted unless it leads to valuable activity, important understanding, or 
desirably changed practices. Sometimes workrooms fell short of the latter. 

Notwithstanding the fact that all of the workrooms did not achieve the 
results toward which they had directed their efforts, experimenting with 
the idea was worth while. Directors, staff members, and students received 
inspiration, gained appreciation of significant knowledge about the other 
Americas, and their practical experiences were in the right direction. The 
report from which quotations are made on pages 13 and 14 with items 
of similar nature here and there in other reports show that the workroom 
has possibilities for the development of an instructional program, not only 
for understanding and appreciation of the other American republics, but 
for other fields as well. 

IN-S<RVtCX IMPROVRMINT THROUGH TRAMS OR CONSULTANTS 

The consulting-team phase of the project was planned for teachers to 
the classroom. The heart of this service was the team of teachers and other 
specialists in inter-American education who traveled from a center to 
neighboring schools to confer with teachers, administrators, and super- 
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visors, or provided other service desired by teachers in neighboring schools. 
Upon invitation they visited classes and talked with teachers and children. 
They exhibited instructional materials, art, and handicraft. They held 
conferences with staffs or individual teachers of neighboring schools to 
exchange experiences and ideas. Their activities were directed toward the 
goal of stimulating not individuals alone, but entire school staffs. To see 
how the consulting teams operated in detail, one should consider the 
organisation of the service, selection of team members, meeting the needs 
of schools, coordination of activities, problems and difficulties, and the 
results and appraisal of the program. 

Organization for Cooperative Action 

Every center had a director and also an advisory or steering committee 
to plan its inter-American program, establish policies, and guide its team’s 
activities. The advisory committee had its chairman, and in some instances 
its assistant or co-chain nan. In cases where the center was an educational 
institution, its committee members included specialists of the staff. In 
other cases, committee members were principals or teachers of the public 
schools of the center and its cooperating schools. In one center, a State 
college, the advisory committee included among its members the director 
of education, two professors from the Spanish staff, a professor of history, 
three professors of education, and a member of the geography, staff. A 
center which drew its advisory committee from cooperating schools as 
well as from the schools where the center was located was a university in 
a city, and the cooperating schools were in suburban towns. 

Advisory committees developed their programs in conference, thus 
bringing to bear on the work the best judgment of specialists in the fields 
represented. For example, the members of a certain committee* * met one 
evening after school to discuss a plan of action to help their oWn and neigh- 
boring schools introduce more inter-American education into the regular 
program! The group made suggestions and discussed ways of carrying 
them out. A four-point program evolved to: (1) send teams to visit schools 
and talk to teachers and exchange experiences; (2) begin plans for Satur- 
day workshops; (3) start a newsletter; (4) conduct a loan service from 
which teachers in neighboring schools oould borrow materials. 

One center* had two committees — a general steering committee of" 4 
members and larger planning committee of 40 members from which indi- 
viduals were selected to make visits and provide other service for schools. 
The steering committee wrote to superintendents of schools, explained 
services, set dates for teams to visit, selected materials. The larger com- 
mittee established policies and provided personnel for teams. It planned 
the type of work to be done. For example, initial plans were made for an 
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openh^use, to which neighboring schools could come to visit art exhibits, 
assembly programs, museum displays, and classes in session. This large 
committee also planned to have a conference at the center in the spring, to 
which teachers, supervisors, and administrators would be invited. The 
oommittee planned and published an occasional news bulletin as a means 

of sharing news of materials, school activities, and local resources for inter- 
American study. 


Selection of Tmki Members 

Each center had a team of specialists to put its program into action. The 
chief job of a team was to t ravel to neighboring schools and give assistance 
Members of teams also gave service at the centers. In most centers team 
members were selected from a number of teachers and specialists, accord- 
ing to their ability to give the service desired. Some centers changed the 
personnel of the teams for different visits, others kept the same team 
members for an entire visiting season. 

It was desired to have a sufficient number of consultants on each team 
to reach and give personal assistance to entire school staffs. Although the 
average number of team members was expected to be five, owing to cur- 
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tailed personnel on center staffs and overcrowded emergency schedules, 
some centers now and then went two-member teams. 

One center, a county 7 , selected two types of teams, each appropriate for 
one of its two kinds of meetings. One kind of meeting was held to acquaint 
teachers with the cultureof Latin- American countries. The team consisted 
of specialists in music, in art, and in speech, and of teachers who had been 
successful with inter-American classroom activities. These specialists 
conducted workshop meetings, with teachers participating in activities in 
order to learn the techniques and get the feel themselves. The other kind 
of meeting was directed at the improvement of understanding among the 
races and cultures that comprised the community. The team for this work 
was selected for ability to work with civic organisations. 

Another center 8 reported that the most effective team member is one 
who has a good inter- American background and a knowledge of the oppor- 
tunities of developing the inter-cultural program within a school system, 
plus a personality capable of creating an enthusiastic interest. Another 
center* included in its team those staff members who had for some time 
carried on work in their classes and consequently had much children's 
work dor display, including notebooks, original writing, craftwork, col- 
lections, ppsters made^by the children. A team from this center consisted 
of an elementary school supervisor, a high-school teacher of English, a 
sixth-grade teacher, and a primary teacher. Another team 10 included for 
a visit to a centralised school system a high-school supervisor, an elemen- 
tary Bchool supervisor, a music supervisor, the principal of a Spanish- 
speaking school, and a professor of education in the State university. 
Several centers included qualified students from other American countries 
as team members. These young people were well received. 

In general, team members had some or all of the following character- 
istics: (1) were enthusiastic about spreading the idea of in ter- American 
friendship in schools and communities; (2) were informed; (3) had inspir- 
ing personality; (4) had made some individual contribution; (5) wen* good 
teachers themselves, or understood the problems of teachers and knew 
how to assist them; (6) were well prepared professionally. 

Moating the Needs of Schools 

The field work of teams . — When a team planned a trip, its first job was to 
find out which neighboring schools might desire a visit or other services. 
Usually the team chairman, committee chairman, or director of the project 
wrote letters, telephoned, sent lists of possible services to be checked, and 
made announcements in teachers meetings. In two centers the directors 
sometimes made preliminary visits to confer with superintendents and 
members before planning services. Another center invited representatives 
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fn.m ncighlxiring scIhxiIm to mint at the center to help the team plan 
programs for its visits. 


In one miter 10 two team meml»ersA'ent to schools for preliminary visits. 
Oil these preliminary visits the following ideas were emphasized: 


1 I lie nature nf the iiiter-Amcnraii teacher-education projivt, 

- 2 The place of the center in the project as a whole. 

1 he importance of improving instruction about tl.e other American 
•1 1 lie servicis* of the center for ix-ighbonng schools * ^ 

. r > Spring conference at center ami inter-Amencan week at a cooperating school 
IV The program of the school being visited, ami the needs :unl problems for 
which the center might be of service 

Following those preliminary visits, 4 of the 17 schools viaitod requested 
further visits of groups or individuals. 

The next job of a team was to get its program ready' Team members 
who are teachers art- prepared to plan a program to interest children. They 
an- in a position to form'ilate objectives and try materials ahead of visits 
For example, a committee of three from one team spent several days before 
schtkil began making a list of available materials in txxiks, magazines, and 
pamphlets They then tried these materials in their own classes befon- 
recotnmending them to teachers of schools visits!, A music supervisor in 
elementary grades collected songs appropriate for several grades and 
taught them, thus preparing herself the better to demonstrate when 
visiting with the team. 


No two -teams gave the same kind of program or followed the same pro- 
ceduro when visiting Team memln-rs who art- teachers gathered samples of 
children s handwork and written work and carried these for display to the 
teachers, and sometimes to the children, of the towns they visited. Some 
teams gave programs of the workshop type in which teachers were taught 
skills they wished to loam. 

A team * 11 that held workshop programs planned one on music and the 
dance, which was report «-d as follows: 


One part of the program was a demons! ration by a music teacher on Latm- 
Amencan niuaic. She took will, her tl.e inMmmenU, homemade, for a perrus- 
mon hand -*our»k wooden blocks U. click together, a drum made of an 
earthen jar, and castanets. She first discussed characteristics of Latin-An&n- 
can music and demonstrated the use of the instruments. Then she taught 

memtx-r* of the workshop how to use the instruments in improvised aooom- 
panimrnt*. 

The dance was discussed by a Mexican- American primary teacher who, during 
the summer hail served as demonstration teacher in one of the universities of 
the .state. After the talk, she taught a simple Spanish dance to the group, and 
distributed copies of a bulletin which drecrilx-d the steps. 

The program fitted the nei-ds and desires of the teachers present, and was pre- 
sented in such a way that they would be able later to teach to their own pupils 
the thing8 learned. ^ ^ 
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The director of one center 1 * describes a visit as follows: 

We VLKrtodclwwnH>n\fl ami UlkivJ togturienlii with the t4‘urher& presents send- 
ing from 20 minut4* to an hour in eaeh n>om and carrying appmpirate books and 
materials with us The tearher who visited the lower grades* camod with her 
authentic art and handcraft objuct* from other countries’. 

In about 25 |**r cvnt of the visits we held assembly pmgrama. At thi^se fa>* 
graphical and historical problem* wen* discussed and customs significant in the 
life of countries wen* pm«*!il«'d. 

1 lie team met faculty group* in a nmm which featuns! an exhibit. The 
materiaiii conaiatod of some bO units develojxsi m workshop Rituationa and in 
other school ayatenia, 1541 to 200 In^oks, and nitmv bibliographic^ The nwttngs 
wen* act up for discussion purj*>H*« and to allot* War hem the opportunity to 
ex aj ume matenais 

The director of another center 13 writes: 

\\ e avoided any set techniques Kach situation calls for a different pnxNvJure, 
deluding uj#>n: (1) the principal's knowledge and leadership, (2) the back- 
ground ami initiative of teachers; (^faculty morale • • • # 

Regardless of our damn* to avoid a pattern, however, the following activities 
w en* usually included: (1) Confcrvneoa with each teacher on hrr problems raliier & 
than on gcntTaiiUcH, (2) conferences witir all who w en* nwponaiblo for the devd- 
opment of pn>grama in line with the State cumruluni; (3) cninftAvnooa with the 4f 
supervisor* or heads of departments of art and music; ( 4 ) visits to olaa&e*. 

(5) talks t4> and with students in classnsuns and mwni'times in assembly, 

(ff) discussion with librarian; (7) discussion with teacher or teachersof Spanish; 

(S) final talk with principal and d<*ugnat4\l faculty me inkers on “what next?” 
which o(ten includes what books ami materials In purr hast* ami how to expand 
the present program; (9) the director's evaluation of tiie visit on h is return to 
hia office followed by letter to tiie principal or superintendent containing his 
reactions; (10) sending materials to help witii prxiblema or activities observed. 

There ia frequently a faculty conference at the school visited. Where 
morale and interest art* high, all staff members attend, even if not respon- 
sible for the inter- American work in any specific way. In some schools, 
only such st-afT menders attend as art* responsible directly for some inter- 
American teaching. These may be teachers in elementary grades and high 
school, or they may all be elementary grade teachers. Sometimes the 
conferences are partly professional and partly social. For example, there 
may be a tea, at which professional problems are discussed. Following is a 
description of one team’s 1 * procedure in one of its cooperating schools: 

Upon arrival, each member of the team visited a room or class and quietly 
observed, or upon request, took over the class. For example, one member dis- 
cussed problems of geography with the students, artd demonstrated with globe, 
map, and supplementary materials. After class, while the children were in recess 
or with another teacher, this member discussed with the teacher the yearly and 
monthly content of the course, and the teaching of suitable inter- American 
units. Another team member met teachers of art and discussed art in its relation 
to social studies and to music and literature. Another member visited the senior 
— » - \ 
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high school and gave informational talks on problems of government, economics, 
and social customs, and on the progress of the Good Neighbor program; and 
then gave the students opportunity to ask questions and discuss the ideas just 
presented. Another member of the team gave travel talks in various high-school 
classes with many personal observations from his own travel experiences and 
also discussed the purposes and progress of the inter-American education pro- 
gram. The visit closed with a team-and-staff conference for evaluation and a 
glance at steps ahead. 

Another team's 14 activities were described as follows: 

The team, which was larger than usual because 10 seventh- and eighth-grade 
girls accompanied us, was conveyed by a school bus and the director’s car. Much 
spaed was required for the exhibit, which included: 

l^^imple craftwork from the school of one of the team members 

This inpludod articles lacquered in Mexican design — old trays, flower potA, 
fruit baskett, hot dish tiles, old bottles, including many of lovely shape such 
as prune bottles; tin work cut and shaped and hammered with geometric 
designs — tin pie plates, old tin lids, tin cans flattened out, a tankard made 
from are-shaped tin can soldered and decorated; a* large screen made 
from acorrguated box and used as a pin-up screen; a big bunch of pine cones 
in Mexican colors; looseleaf notebooks with decorated covers; Mexican 
figures crocheted of yarn in proper colors; dishtowels stenciled and outlined 
iq Mexican designs; miniature reed huts and other reed articles. 

2. Art and p&intjng 

A much-admired piece <j>f work was “Our American Neighbors” by boys and 
girls of junior high school age. This was a book written, beautifully illus- 
trated, and printed by the children, the result of a correlated activity in 
social studies, art, and English. One copy of this book was taken apart and 
^ the separate pages displayed on screens. Its contents include the following 
* chapters: 

The Land They Lave, notes and diaries from imaginary visits to L&tin- 
American countries. * 

The Long Road to Freedom , the children's stories of significant 
historical episodes and developments in Latin- American countries. * 
Their Heroes and Leaders Thrill Us, the children’s stories about Latin- 
American heroes. 

The People Are Worth Knowing , descriptions of ways of living, schools, 
recreations, music, and language of South American countries, written 
by the children. 

We Want to Understand, Each Other Better, explanations of inter- 
American relationships developed by the children. 

Books We Have Read and Liked, the children’s own annotated bibliog- 
* raphy used in writing the book. 

3. Hangings in Latin- American designs in crayons on unbleached muslin % 

4. Real objects from other American countries * 

These were craft articles collected from the children’s homes and loaned by 
the Children’s Museum for u$e in the visits which the team made! 

6. Posters and pamphlets loaned by the Office of the Coordinator of inter- 
American Affairs, Washington, D. C. 


Detroit, Mich. 
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6. Books and bulletins for children and teachers. 

Parts of the program* included a talk about the origin and purpose of the 
inter- American teacher-education centers; a Mexican dance by a high- 
school girl with unusual talent and some private training for dancing; 
students’ description of their project with' emphasis on ways in which 
Latin- American people are like us. The student! also gave a demonstra- 
tion of an interview over the radio with travelers in other American coun- 
tries, in which the children displayed rare skill in oral reading, learned in 
their high-school course in technical English. One of the teachers described 
a study by a sixth-grade class in which the subject was Latin-American 
ways of living. This had branched into the children’s homes and included 
contributions from the parents. Other parts of the program included 
sketches of dramatizations from Latin-American history played on a 
phonograph record, and pictures borrowed from the Office of the Coor- 
dinator for the use of the team. The meeting lasted 2 hours. Then teachers 
remained to examine the exhibit and ask questions of the team and to jot 
down the sources of materials for teachers and children. 

Another team 15 visited a district which was being organized to become 
a centralized school. They carried with them an exhibit of the type just 
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described. This was arranged in a high-school study hall. Different classes 
of the high school were invited to see the displays. One member of the team 
remained to answer the children’s questions and tell them what the project 
was all about and try to interest them in learning more about other 
America^ countries. The day was spent by the other team members con- 
ferring with superintendent ai^ principal and visiting different high 
schools and elementary schools™cluding a parochial elementary school. 

After school, teachers of all schools met for the program in the room 
where the exhibit was. In this program talks were given by the team ' 
members. They explained how the inter-American work was carried on in 
their classes, showed the articles of the exhibit and explained their signi- 
ficance in the lives of Latin-American people. They answered questions 
and remained with the exhibit to assist the teachers who remained after 
the meeting to examine displays. 

Another center 1 * designates its team members as “counselors.” The 
director describes a 2-day visit as follows: 

The local staff were encouraged to list their problems and questions in advance 
of the visit by the counselors. 

On the first day of the visit, two of the counselors spoke to the teachers and 
administrators on the inter-American program in the schools. Counselors visited 
various classes in the elementary and secondary schools. On the second day, 
rooms were set aside to which the teachers could come and confer individually 
with the Counselors concerning their several subject-matter fields, and several of 
’the counselors taught demonstration lessons in some of the departments. Exhibit 
materials, instructional materials, and projection slides w ere used in carrying 
out tbe^rogram. 

Another team 17 visited a teachers college /Th^y planned an all-day pro- 
gram with parts suited to training-school supervisors and to student 
teachers. The trip of 157 miles was made in a school busT^e team arrived 
at the teachers college around 5 30 p.m. preceding the day of the program. 
After dinner the team arranged thejr displays in the gymnasium of the 
training school. The exhibit was made striking by large items such as 
murals, blackboard borders, the flag of the United States, flags of the 
American republics, an especially beautiful flag of Mexico, and posters 
from the Office of the Coordinator of inter- American Affairs, and two large 
h&ngingB hand-painted with colored crayons by the children on un- 
bleached muslin. One of the hangings was a pictorial map of South 
America designed in colors, the other conventionalised figures in all-over 
pattern. 

Displayed on tables were portfolios, creatively designed by children. 
Some of these were used to hold clippings to which the children often 
referred in their work. A few had paintingB which pupils had made, and 
origihal stories, diaries, and notes about the study. Others were filled with 

w Pennsylvania 8 tat* CoUec*. 
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samples of the children’s work and planned to be sent to Mexican schools 
with which the students had started intefschool correspondence. A few 
other portfolios contained samples of work received from Mexican schools, 
including children's notebooks with samples of their written classwork ; 
flat craftwork, such as a simply woven belt, a book marker, a lapel orna- 
ment made by Mexican children; drawings which Mexican children had 
made to illustrate their studies; letters and stories about the United States 
written by the Mexican children in their geography study. There were also 
displays of products and real craftwork from other American countries. 

Also displayed on tables were devices worked out by the students to 
illustrate the books which they had read about Latin- American children. 
These included peep shows, made, of a shoe box with a scene which Bhowed 
immature characters of the book in an important episode; box books, 
which were mhde by designing cigar boxes to look like books, each with 
title on the cover, and, inside, the episodes of the story. Some of the chil- 
dren had made large pictures to illustrate an idea in each of the books read. 
The display showed wide reading. The books had been critically selected 
to increase the children’s understanding of Latin Americans. 

Tne program was given io several audiences of students and staff mem- 
bers with attempts at variations to meet the needs of groups. First there 
was a short story by the chairman about the inter-American centers in 
different parts of the United States and something about the work which 
each is doing and about a whole-school Latin-American project of the 
center which reached all grades and high school. After that one of the team 
members told how her sixth grade developed a project About “Latin- 
American 'Neighbors,” with the emphasis of her talk on the correlation of 
subjects. Social studies was the center, correlated with reading, English, 
art, science, music, and current events for the purpose of helping the 
children understand that most Latin- Americans live much as we do and 
enjoy similar things. 

A high-school English teacher told how in a public-speaking course, 
each of her students chose a Latin-American country or problem or topic 
for study and made himself a specialist in that particular field. After that 
he drew on this knowlefee when speeches were required, whether these 
were formal reports ormformal answers to questions from the other 
children. 

The story of the Winfield-Mexico project by the Winfield, Kans., team 
always stimulated interest. It runs as follows: 

In Mexico is a village many of whose people have little money; in fact too 
little money to give their children ikxirishing breakfast* before they come to 
school. The Winfield children learped about the village from their art teacher 
who had lived in Mexico City. She was first attracted to the village by its lovely 
little pink church. Letters and s&mplee of school work were exchanged between 
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the children of the two schools, 
and the children of Winfield 
eagerly looked forward to 
letters and packages from the 
boys and girls in the village. 

Thinking perhaps of their 
own satisfying breakfasts the 
Winfield children wanted their 
friends in the village to have 
good breakfasts, too, w> they 
saved pennies and gave them 
to a fund which was used to 
provide breakfasts for the litfle 
Mexican friends in sclu ol. 
Growing out of this activity, 
the Winfield children also con- 
tributed to a fountain which 
would provide good drinking 
water for their village friends, 
and drew a design for the foun- 
tain which was accepted by the 
Mexican artist who made the 
final plans. 


After the program, students and staff members examined the exhibits 
and asked questions of the team, who remained at the tables to give 
explanations. A luncheoji mending at which interested staff meml>ers of 
the college' and the members of the visiting team were enabled to get 
better acquainted was helpful. 

The director of one team 18 summarizes the activities of the visiting team 
as follows: 


1. To be scheduled during the day: 

\ isits to classes for the purpose of assisting teachers with individual ques- 
tions and problems, in elementary and high schools. In some cases, team 
members talk to students; in others, demonstrate the use of art and other 
materials to show the class what other pupils have done in studying about • 
our neighbor countries. 

Individual conferences with teachers 
.Consultation with librarians 
Talk to high-school assembly (if desired) 

Exhibits of inter-American materials 

2. After school: Group conferences 

Half-hour meeting of all teachers— general problems, sources of materials, 
and items of interest to dl groups. 

Hour meeting with elementary and high-school groups divided — specific 
problems, course content, specific materials, teaching procedures. 


The director of another team 1 * includes in his report of the team’s 
activities the following program of talh« by hia staff: 
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.1. The inter-American movement in the schools. 

2. Th ^opportunities for units of work in the elemental^ school. 

3. Opportunities for Latin- American study in English classes. 

4. Latin America in the Social 8tudies. Clubs and Language. 

6. Greetings from Mexico — and something of the culture of interest to the 
student by a visitor from Mexico. 

Did our visit do any good? was a vital question following a hard trip 
and a strenuous round of conferences. Certainly if the visits were not 
decidedly effective in changed practices, they were not justified. Points of 
evaluation were the attentiveness and alertness of the audiences, the sig- 
nificance of the questions asked in conference, and the care with which 
displays were examined. Unsuccessful responses were analyzed. If the 
difficulty appeared to be in the activity it was corrected or omitted. For 
example, one team temporarily discarded the use of a Latin-American 
film in its program because the film made the program unduly long and 
was something that a school could use without a visiting team. If the 
difficulty was in the school system, the team was less able to remove it. 
Teams could not take official steps to change practices because in most 
cases they were not connected with the schools visited in an official way. 
In a few instances where administrative county or State officials were 
membe rs of teams, changes were suggested to conform with the administra- 
tive policies of the Bystem. 

One team*® was especially successful in working through the boys and 
girls. Team members demonstrated ways of teaching as well as inter- 
. American subject matter by teaching children either for individual 
teachers or for several teachers at a time. Members of this team frequently 
left stimulation for a program of action by talking to high-school assem- 
blies. Typical of the response they received is the following excerpt from 
a school paper : 

On April 14, a team of fivajoginbero who are traveling in the interest of Pan 
American relations visited our high school and gave the students and faculty a 
real treat. Team members and students participated in the program • • • • 
Miss Evelyn Ashland told about her oountry, Brasil, in a very interesting tj»llr 

* * * * Our visitors with their attractive display of posters and books, .and 

their splendid talks, made Pan American Day an outstanding day of the year 

• » • * 

' t 

One team made the point that the hurried review of the exhibit which a 
teacher might get in the short visit of a team could not insure changes in 
practices; that an exhibit should be left long enough for teachers to use in 
making plans. Two suggest kmjB were made to meet this need. One was that 
the center might start a loan service which would be carried on during the 
weeks when the team was not en route. Another was that in some of the 
schools visited the exhibit would be used as a stimulation for the develop- 
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ment of a workroom which would be continuously available to teachers 
and students. 

The team that visited teachers’ colleges felt that the program would 
- have been more effective if adaptations to the special needs of each group 
of listeners could have been greater. This adaptation had been made fca 
the extent that each speaker attempted to feel the interests of the audience 
while speaking. However, if each staff member who brought a group of 
students to the visiting team’s program could first have discussed the 
possibilities of Latin- American education with her students, had them 
raise questions, and sent these questions to the director of the team before 
the visit, it would have helped both team and audience. 

Consultative service— In each center, members of the team could be 
reached for consultation by teachers of neighboring schools who might 
come to the center. Nearly all teams made books and other materials 
available to teachers for examination. All who were teachers invited visi- 
tors to observe their classes and exchange experiences. 

One center 11 arranged for representatives of neigh bbring communities 
to come to the center for consultation and a program. Quotations from one 
letter are typical of the response received from those present: 

We all enjoyed the fine program you arranged for ua • • • • 

Everyone is happy about the cordial welcome we received, the excellent 
speakers, the fine supper provided by the Rotary Club, the wonderful travel 
picture, and the very nice people we met. 

Many of us were- agreeably surprised and inspired to learn of the inter- 
American work being done in this vicinity and were glad to meet the large 
number of educators participating * • • * The two principals and the high- 
school teachers who attended from here are already working out now plans for 
further inter-American education in their schools. 

Newsletters . — Three oenters distributed newsletters. These were circu- 
lated among the schools which the teams had visited, among those who 
had invited the team to visit in the near future, and to others who had 
expressed interest in the project. The newsletter maintained the interest 
which was aroused by the teain^uring a visit. It also stimulated schools 
to be visited, kept them looking forward to the visit of the team, and 
working on problems which they wished to discuss with visiting team 
members. Each newsletter was characteristic of a particular service or 
center. For example: 

One newsletter, I deales Panamericanos, was published by the Pan 
American Club of Denver. Sections included were editorials, "Know Our 
Neighbors’’; feature articles, such as "Yanquis” apd^'La Lengua Ea p 
fiola"; a Book Comer, in which interesting books on Latin- American sub- 
jects were annotated; School and Club News; Cartas De Nuestros Socios ; 
and announcements. 

I ttter- American Education News, "issued occasionally,” was devel^pSiP *^*5 

11 flyimcuae Unfoaraity, Byrae um, N.Y. 
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by the cooperating schools of the center at National College of Education. 
This was written in English. Each school delegated the task of reporting 
news to one of its staff members. Sections in this newsletter included news 
about inter-American education activities in the cooperating schools; 
current inter-American resources in the area of the center and the city, 
such as exhibits of art ; news about students from other American count ries 
attending the college ; names of visiting team members; a request for books 
and other materials which arc not being used locally to be passed on to 
schools that have use for them; and a list of recent books on inter-Ameri- 
can subjects. 

A publication of Pennsylvania State College Center had for its purpose 
the announcing of services which it was prepared to give to cooperating 
schools. Its title was School Service s. The services announced were: Con- 
sultants, exhibits, motion pictures, portfolios, visiting students. Names of 
the inter-American Committee were included and each service explained. 

Correspondence . — Visiting teams answered letters of inquiry from 
teachVrs in neighboring schools. Frequently these were about sources of 
instructional materials. Several centers maintained loan libraries from 
which books, pictures, phonograph recordings, and displays were sent to 
neighboring schools on request. Where librarians were members of teams 
or worked closely with teams, many requests for materials were addressed 
to them. There has been correspondence between teachers of cooperating 
schools and other schools. One director writes, “There is a growing call for 
study guides, bibliographies, and suggestions for programs for clubs, 
churches, and faculty groups.” In all centers elementary and high-school 
pupils were interested in corresponding with students of their own age in 
Latin-American countries. Sources for names of schools and individuals ' 
were the Junior Red Cross and International Relations Division, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Development and distribution of instructional materials . — Frequently 
teachers who were doing especially successful work were willing to write 
stories or reports of their students’ activities. Some of these were duplicated, 
either by the center, of by the Office of Education and distributed among 
teachers of neighboring schools who would be likely to have a use for them. 
Centers that emphasized this service especially were Dqpver, San Bernar- 
dino, Albuquerque, Detroit,’ Webster Groves, and Syracuse. Examples of 
the materials thus distributed are among items 22-23 in the Bibliography. 

Special conferences . — Several of the centers discussed the desirability of 
having conferences which teachers from neighboring schools might attend. 
One sucfy conference was held both in the center** and at a neighboring 
high school.** The meeting lasted all day anchevening, with activities as 
follows: ' 


” National CoHan* of Education. 

* Ntw Trier High School, EnniUm, DL 
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In the morning an at-home was planned with arrangements for guests from 
neighboring schools to visit certain local classrooms. The work which oould be 
observed thus included: (1) sixth-grade classes studying about other American 
countries; (2) exhibits and materials from completed studies of the other Ameri- 
cas, grades 3 to 6; and (3) high-echool classes in music integration, Spanish life, 
and Spanish history. At the center a committee from a college class in teaching 
the social studies carried on activities appropriate for a study of Mexico in 
middle grades. 

The afternoon session consisted of an address and discussion of the reasons for 
inter-American education. Discussion groups considered audiovisual aids for 
inter-American education; development of units of experience in elementary 
grades, and in high school ; integration of intei^American education into existing 
curricula and the music of the other Americas. The evening program included 
an address by an author and traveler in Latin-American countries. 

In another center the inter-American team presented a sample program 
and a continuous exhibit of books and children's materials each day of the 
annual teachers’ convention* 4 in September. Team members remained at 
the exhibit to answer questions of teachers and explain displays. 

How Activities of tho Contort War* Coordinated -- 

The U. S. Office of Education advised the various centers in carrying out 
their plans and coordinated the work of the centers into a more or less 
unified project. Thiswork was in charge of the steering committee of the 
Office. The supervisor of the project was a liaison person between the 
steering committee of the Office and the advisory committees and the 
teams of the various centers. Among the duties of the supervisor were: 
(1) giving advice and suggestions in setting up plans; (2) keeping centers 
informed about progress of the project as a whole; (3) finding out what 
difficulties and problems centers were having and how these were being 
solved ; (4) locating needs of teachers that might be met by services from 
centers or from the U. S. Office of Education; (5) locating teachers who 
were doing the type of work which would be helpful to others and getting 
them to write accounts of their work ; (6) making forms for reports as a 
basis of evaluating programs. The supervisor made several visits to each 
center. 8he arranged for centers to borrow exhibits of books and products 
from other American countries provided by the Library Service Division 
of the Office of Education. She planned for an exhibit of original water 
colors to be circulated among the centers. She answered inquiries from 
center teachers and from teachers visited by these, and attempted to help 
teams adapt the services of the Office of Education to the individual needs 
of cooperating teachers. 

Problems end Difficulties 

Team directors and committee chairmen reported problems and diffi- 

. 
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culties as they tried ways of reaching their goals. These deal chiefly with 
contact making; curriculum development; teacher turnover and prepara- 
tion; materials of instruction; weather, roads, and other travel conditions; 
and administration of the project. 

Regarding contact making, one director Btated: 

We have too few calls for service or visits from the team. We do not like to 

impose our service on neighboring schools unless they invite us to visit or help 
in other ways. 1 

Another said : 


Since the service cannot be made available to all schools, the county superin- 
tendent hesitates to ask for it for any of them. 


All centers found that making contacts with neighboring schools and 
securing invitations to visit was diflScult. In several instances directors 
hesitated to offer their services lest they appear in the role of reformers. 
“WHb are we” asked one, “that we should think we have a gospel to carry 
to the schools around us?” So if neighboring schools did not respond with 
invitations as soon as a center announced its service program, it was not 
unnatural for that center to consider the matter closed. 

Not all centers were content to rest when their offers of service were 
rejected, however. One director said frankly: 


We work for invitations. We receive them, too. Our superintendent talk* 
about our program with other superintendents in teacheni' meetings and at other 
Umce. He calls on other administrators. Announcement* are made in county 
teachers' meetings and institutes and in summer schools. Of course we do not set 
out to preach the gospel. We want help ourselves. We have learned that the 
vuuta help us as much or more than they do the schools we visit. We go numodv 
to exchange ideas. ^ 3 


- Comments regarding the problems met and the service given for curricu- 
lum development include the following: 


Many schools feel that they cannot add new content to their already crowded 
program, and they fail to see the possibility of including study alrout other 
Ajnencas in existing curricula. 

Grade placement of subject matter troubles ua Some of our junior high school 
students complain that the studies which they undertake duplicate work which 
they have had m lower grades. 

Most of the suggestions which we receive for teaching inter- American subject 
matter are based on the assumption that it is to be taught in activity units. 
Some of our teachers do not know how to help their student* develop activity 


Every school staff which has planned a program of inter-American 
education has met one or more of the problems mentioned above. When 
staffs considered the problems in general meetings, they usually found that 
inter- American subject matter belongs somewhere in their curriculum, but 
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that it may have been underestimated or overlooked. Grade placements 
can be planned in general conferences in such a way that overlapping from 
from one grade to another is prevented and significant goals stressed at 
each level. Suggestions for these problems of curriculum are included on 
pages 3-7 and 48-50 of Inter- American Education : A Curriculum Guide 
(/). Other guides for the development of activity units include: South of 
the Rio Grande 25 and This H’aj/ to Latin America.™ 

Two supervisors of elementary schools give their teachers complete 
freedom in deciding whether to introduce inter-American education. 
Sometimes new teachers, unfamiliar with the development of activity 
units and also unprepared for inter-American education, find it best to 
learn the activity method of teaching with familiar subject matter before 
attempting it in the now field of inter-American education. 

Ijiek of preparation for teaching on the part of teachers, due to emer- 
gency turnover, lack of interest in inter-American education, and failure 
of teacher-preparing institutions are referred to as follows: 

It is <|i*mur:t£iiig to find nuch ftliwgr 1 numhrro^cw tonrhorn, hut on (he other 
hand, tiiis mean* that we an* tilth' to rvarli niurprepiin* inure tcarhrns for the 
problem*. 

Teacher* (ih*I that their acquaintance gnd background in Latin-Amcncan 
subject matter is Ux> limited for them to go for in teaching it. 

Some of our now teacher* have their hand* full without taking on the addi- 
tional burden of inter- American education. 

Teachers in some schools were only mildly intenwted in the problem of inter- 
American affairs, and hence were willing for ua to visit and inspire them to 
become active if we could. That is a passive characteristic of about half the 
teachers. It is a difficulty to be overcome.’ ^ 

There is a lag in teacher preparation which will be caught up eventually. At 
preaent-most of the progressive school programs depend on the adventuring 
teacher, rather than on the teacher trained in Latin- American historv, geo- 
graphy, and customs. Both adventuring spirit and sound preparation are neces- 
sary for good results. 

High turnover of teacher and administrative personnel made continuity of the 
project difficult in certain smaller systems. 

Society ha s the right to expect that its teacher-training institutions will 
prepare thehr students, as much as can be done in a pre-service program, 
to guide children in international understanding. Yet they cannot do the 
full job. Part of it must be achieved and continued in in-service training in 
the classroom. Supervisors in the centers devoted themselves to guidance, 
particularly for the inexperienced or new teachers on their staffs. 

Nowhere were materials completely adequate. Some of the centers state 
their needs as follows: 


14 De lima, Agna, and offers. South of the Rio Grander An experiment in international understanding. 
Kew York, Bureau of Publications, Teacher* College, Columbia University, 1942. 74 p. 

"Follett, Helen. This Way to Utin America! New York, The Horace Mann- Lincoln School of Teacher* 
College, Colombia University, 1943. 84 p. 
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There ia ascairity of material* particularly for the high arhool, although thm* 
an* increasing. For example, Latin-Amencan mu*ic at htgh-arhool level ha* brrn 
chiefly the oonga or rhumba. 

There ia need for more folk music for arhool uae. Physical education teacher* 
need more ainging games and dances suitable at vanoua levels. 

Olio center director encouragingly reported that difficulties of the first 
year were eliminated the second year, a a follows: 

Materials and books are now available; teachers now have mure ability to use 
packets and exhibits and more skill to develop units ami acUvitu*. 

Travel condition* affected the program. Statement* include: 

Loss of school lime because snow-blocked mads incajfft that teachers thought 
they had no time for what they oorasidend “extra*.'' 

Unpredictable high-altitude weather sometime* pnurnwd a problem anti <>n 
one occasion had an adverse effect on attendance. The remedy wh* to dn the 
field work before snow* set in. 

Problem* of hdminist ration sometime* caused difficulties. Delay in 
sending funds to centers was a serious handicap to the work. Some direc- 
tors needed more freedom than was granted by the agreements between 
Office and centers. For example, one desired to use a team member who 
was a specialist but not at that time a teacher in the schools of the center. 
That was not provided for in the agreement. Another found as the pro- 
gram developed that less money was needed for substitute teachers and 
more for secretarial help in the distribution of materials. Some adjust- 
ments were made in plans. However, the oenter directors, in general, favor 
a flexible contract that permits change in plans to meet unforeseen 
circumstances. 

Appraisal of fho ln-torvico Program 

Among the items considered in appraising the program of teamwork and 
other activities for the in-service improvement of teaching, were: (1) the 
directors’ desire to continue the work; (2) the reactions of teachers, super- 
visors, and administrators; (3) changed instructional practices; (4) indica- 
tions of changed attitudes toward other American republics; (5) achieve- 
ments of cooperating schools; (6) suggestions for activities, techniques, 
and subject matter to be added to the program as a whole. 

Directors’ desire to continue the work.— In every case the directors de- 
sired to pontinue the project the second year. All that had unused funds 
the third year expressed a desire to do what they could with them. Some 
definitely felt that the service should be extended. One said that he and 
the team considered the program so valuable that they would continue 
work at personal expense if Government assistance could not be given. 
At the close of the first 4^ months of the project directors wrote as follows : 

We feel that it would bo highly desirable to continue this program. Teachers 
and administrators have been interested and eager to cooperate * * * * 

I think it is desirable to continue * • • • I fed that the program should 
be enlarged to include international education. We need to know more about 


a 
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other rountmw, such as Russia, China, and India, 

I think the plan is excellent and quite valuable, but I am sun> that the Office 
of {-'duration has no conception of the problems a local school faces in organ xing 
such a program. 

K very one felt that the work should be continued and almost unanimously the 
school people mentioned that more Ume should lx* spent in the individual schools 
It is thought desirable to extend the program to other school systems of the 
St HtO. 

A number of the towns have expressed a dicin' to have the team visit their 
srhools next fall if the project is continued • • • • 

My all means continue. Kvcryonesaysso. School* -xjH-ct it 
t)ne director ladievea all schools will eventually adopt an inter- American 
pn^nun. 

I believe that a continuation of visitation will hasten the program’s introduc- 
tion in a limited numlier places, but do not believe it is necessary to long-term 
planning. Personally, I believe that most progressive schools will utiliie Uie 
( iood-N eigli txir matenala. Many are doing so now. 

Reaction* of teacher a, mpertmors, ami adm in ist rotors . — Iio8|>onse* in 
systems where teams visited on the whole wen* favorable. Many asked 
visiting teaim to return next year, many have asked them for help from 
time to time, some have asked to retain loan packets and other parts of 
exhibits beyond the time of display by the visiting team. One team direc- 
tor says teachers have become less ready to emphasise facts ah facts, more 
inclined to help students get big ideas and understanding, more eager for 
materials, and more efficient in organising and using them. Another 
director reports that teachers visited have continued their contact with 
the work through correspondence, visits, or attendance at the inter- 
American workshop held at the university during the summer. The 
director * 7 of a team that made both a preliminary and a return visit to 
schools, reports : 

The return visit indicated that some activity, even though limited, wan under- 
way in every school. In certain cases mvciaJ-sludies teachers had planned units 
in modern history, American history, or American problems oourseA. Some 
teachers had begun the work in fourth, fifth, or sixth grade in reading, social 
studies, or geography * • • a 8»me physical education teachers of giHs were 

interested in dances of the Americas. In one school, plans were under way for 
studying Christmas festivities, of which Latin- American customs were the 
central feature. A few superintendents had bought materials and intended to 
buy more as the work was introduced. 

A center representative reports a number of letters of endorsement of 
the program from supervisors and administrators. Another writes that the 
team was cordially received and given every opportunity to proceed in the 
best manner known to it. A director writes that the reaction of individual 
teachers visited was immediate in seeing possibilities. Teams that were 
fortunate enough to have as a member a person from another American 
country, speak of the delight and appreciation with which this visitor 
was received. 


r Webster Ororee, Ma 
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A letter from a teacher to the director of one of the centers” desent>es 
a program that has taken root. In part, the letter reads: 

. 1 *' uu,lJ v er> RraU’ful fur your opinion on what we’ve done, and would like 

to have you see some of the fine project* our Isiya and girls an- working on 

1 Parted bV teaching an intensive unit on Latin-Amencan countries in mv 
own cla*** Through displays of work, material*, and bulletin Ward* in the 
library and my own room, other student* and teachers became aw are of what 
was going on. Altai, through a schedule of movios available to almost all of the 
grade* we have lavn able to arouse curiosity and interest. 

Then with the cooperation of our supervising principal two faculty meeting* 
wen- call.*!, one of the grade* and one of the Ingh-school teachers. He asked me 
to explain the purj>o*e and plan of ineo n s, rating an inter- American pmgram 
into our curriculum. 1 allowed the inter- American material*, many of which we 
have horniwed from you, and some of the work which my buy a an.l girl* have 
dom* in connection with their prujiVtA. 

The principal then issued a bulletin which organised the pn*ram on the basis 
of committee* of teachers, to help plan the necessary cumculum adaptation* 
and an all-school culminating program and exhibit with contribution (mm all 
the grade* and high school. For the elementary prugram, one comlajltee of 
students with my supervision worked on a abort play. Our band tearherVlpcd 
prep an- Latin-Amencan sehvuona, including national anthems of Latih- 
Arnencan cuntni*. and a rhumba band. A chorus of 60 grade boys is preparing 
Ijilin-Amenran sorvgs Dance numbers in costume are to 1m* given by grade* and 
high school . The homemaking department wtsh.w to cook and s«-rve n commun- 
ity dinner of Latin-Amencan style and iW-nu for which they will sell a limited 
number of tickets. Under supervision of de|ttrtment hea-ls thn.ughout thesch.s.r 
there will be student-teacher committee* on play and general managernenl, 
costuming, scenery, dinner, advertising. We hope to have you as our main 
speaker • • • • OUf p nn c,paJ plan., to contact you • • • • Xh,» ha* 

certainly been an interesting thing to work on I 1m.|m* we’ve started it in such 
ft way that it will prove valuable and lasting • • • • 

Change* in instructional practices . — Improvement was shown in changed 
instructional practices, different ways of thinking, and modifications of 
school programs. The following types of improvement are mentioned in 
directors’ reports: 


More realistic teaching with more concern about the real problems of today and 
low about showy external differences in wayB of living. 

Better ideas of bow to develop and evaluate activity units on part of teachers. 

More correlation of departments in Uie schools visited. 

More consciousness on the part of elementary arhool teachers in regard to the 
possibilities of vitalizing Latin-Amencan areas of atudy in geography, reading, 
and history. 

Greater use of music and art of all the Americas. 

Improvement in techniques of developing inter-American understandings 
through social science, literature, and Spanish -language experiences. 

More reading and attempts to keep informed LaUn-Aroerican-wiae on the part 
% of teachers. 
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Bet ter understanding of Lat in-American countries and their inter-relations with 
the United States and Europe and Asia. 

Improvement of teaching Latin-Amcrican subjects incorporated in other 
teaching. ^ 

Employment of Mexican young people of outstanding promise in some of our 
schools to teach English speaking Americans as well as Latin-Americ&ns. 
Operettas, pageants, and festivals focused on world problems and current values 
instead of being just a way of celebrating an annual affair. 

Added impetus to groups already at work such as the Young Men's Christian 
Association, Young Women's Christian Association, and Mexican American 
Movement. 

Indication# of charmed attitude s toward other American Republics . — 
Fundamental changes in attitudes, from this project as from others, have 
come about slowly, and they are not always definable. There are indica- 
tions of changes, however, which should be considered. For example: 

Teachers attend lectures and conferences on Latin-Araerican and inter-group 
relations more frequently and in larger numbers than formerly, which is an 
indication at least of increased interest. 

Students and teachers are becoming more critical of radio programs and of 
publications which deal badly with our relationships with other American 
republics. 

When Lat in- American students have visited schoolrooms there has seemed an 
increased sensitivity, warmth, and understanding on the part of the pupils 
toward people of the other Americas — a realization that after all they're 
people like u^. 

From one high school came requests for several returns of Latin-American 
speakers and the statement was overheard that “We hadn't known before that 
Latin Americans were so friendly." 

Teachers and pupils are proud of the fact that their school is designated as one 
which stands for inter-American good will. % 

Teachers and students express their new realization of the groat contributions 
which Latin-American countries have made to art, music, literature, science, 

. and medicine. 

There is loss feeling of antagonism in schools where both Mexican Americans and 
English-speaking Americans attend. 1 

Achievements of schools visited . — It wa8 not always possible to follow 
through on the programs of the schools visited. This procedure is suggested 
as a good way of evaluating the work of a team, however, because it 
enables teams and schools visited to maintain unity in their work. The 
director of a center 29 that kept in close touch with its cooperating schools 
reported the continuing activities of two school^ as follows: 

In one school* 0 where little inter- American work ^ad\previously been done, 
faculty meetings were first held. As a re4lt, three teacher* agreed to introduce 
inter-American subjects. They plani^Tactiviti|» suitable for their respective 
student groups — fourth and fifth grades, high-school social-studies classes, 
and in vocational agriculture class. All tne^work was vital. As a sample, the 
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agriculture clan after thorough study prophesied the "outlook" for our trade 
with Latin-American countries as follows: Our trade will increase because 
(1) relations among American Nations are good; (2) Latin-American countries 
can trade with us to better advantage than with the war-ravaged countries; 
(3) opportunities are increasingly being opened for Latin-American countries to 
improve levels of living anil buy more goods. 

i* 

For another school,* 1 the following report was made: 

The activities of this school, with stimulation and guidance from a visiting 
team, started during the summer vacation and continued all year. A commit tee 
spent several days in the library building listing materials and making recom- 
mendations for purchases. A room was set aside for materials and equipment for 
Latin-American studies. Books and pamphlets were purchased. A picture film 
was developed. A reflect.ro scope was provided for using pictures. Maps and 
globes were added. Samples of Latin-American art were included, and a collec- 
tion of music for bands and choruses. The school borrowed Latin-American films 
> from the center. In preparation for later programs, the orchestra director 
t arranged for a Latin-American music program and the grade music supervisor ' 
taught appropriate numbers to the children in different grades. Two all-school 
assemblies were held, there were two meetings of the visiting team with members 
of the school staff,, partly social and partly professional in nature. Latin-Ameri- 
can art was integrated with social-studies activities. Latin-American motion 
pictures were shown to small groups and classes and in all-school assemblies. 
Latin-Amorican units, for which the State syllabus provided, were developed 
and Latin-American subject matter was drawn into other unite in social studies, 
arts, music, and English. The inter-American education committee was helpful 
at this y>oint in conferring with staff members on how and where to introduce 
Latin-American subject matter when the State syllabus does not call for it. 
Selected staff members were asked to visit other cooperating schools, partiqu- 
cularly those which had special Latin-American programs, and also to, attend 
Latin-American programs at the center. Later a representative of the faculty 
enrolled for the inter- American workshop in the summer. 

Suggestions for new activities, techniques, and subject matter. — Sugges- 
tions for additions to the program to secure more effective results were 
varied. One director suggests that the U. 8. Office of Education follow up 
not only the work of the centers, but that of their cooperating schools as 
well. Another thinks visiting teams should spend more time in cooperating 
schools. Several believe that capable young Latin Americans attending 
college here should be invited more frequently to serve on the teams. From 
a school visited by two Latin-American students, a principal writes : 

When we were asked by the inter-American center it we would like to have 
two Latin Americans visit our town, we were thrilled and excited. We arranged 
for them to visit all five schools. They made a red letter day for our town! 
They were from Havana, Cuba, and from Santiago, Chile. They won all our 
hearts! They spoke, sang, chatted with the students. They were on the go 
from 9 in. to 4 p.m. For days afterwards the children would come to me 
and say they had seen them somewhere — so alive wag the mental picture the 
children had. 


*' Port Byron, N.T. 
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Several directors suggest that the U. S. Office of Education make more 
material available for exhibits, including objects of art and craft work; 
phonograph records, especially such as are useful for games and dances; 
and more books. One director feels that if he were planning the program 
with a grant for another year, he would like to use more money for secre- 
tarial assistance and follow up the work of t^e team by correspondence. 
The quick and appreciative response of teachers to the follow-up service 
from the Office of Education suggests that this is a service which any center 
might well develop further. A follow-up service could be made an exchange 
of experiences, beneficial both to center and to cooperating schools. 

The director of one center would like to experiment further with the 
idea of having a representative from the center meet a selected group of 
individuals in each cooperating school in advance of the team’s visit. 
Several centers discussed this suggestion as a means of finding out what 
kind of service is most needed in neighboring schools; two highly approved, 
but none was able to make any extended trial of the idea during the life- 
time of the project. Another suggestion from this director, mentioned also 
by other directors, was the desirability of including Btudy of the nations 
of the whole world in the scope of the project. Another director writes that 
his team would like to work in the same manner as before, but include new 
communities, new team members, and new aspects of inter-American 
education. 

Another center representative writes that the Good Neighbor policy can 
be carried out most effectively by the young people of the district ; that the 
project has received excellent cooperation from community organizations; 
that the Mexican- American Movement, a group of young people working 
especially to bring about better understanding between groups of Spanish- 
speaking and of English-speaking descent, has been working successfully 
among Mexican youth to foster better understanding; and expects to 
continue. 

Several centers suggested interchange of materials among students of 
the' different American countries — art work, textbooks, illustrated supple- 
mentary books, creative writing, notebooks. Several directors urged more 
correspondMee.among children and young people of the various American 
countries. It was thought that this activity should have some organization 
and supervision from a center, such as the U. S. Office of Education, in 
order that children might not have to wait long for replies. 

Different centers emphasised the importance of selecting subject matter 
that is significant in understanding life in the other Americas and of help- 
ing children understand that each country has many ways of living and 
also that ways of living in all countries are different in various historical 
periods. Item 1 in the Bibliography, page 97, gives examples of significant 
unit 'standings about different countries. ■' 

Many of the workers on teams urged continuation of the visiting on a 
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wider scale becwue of the helpTeoeived as well as given. The leader of one 
team wrote to the center director: 


I just can’t thank you enough for letting me go. I always bring baek more in 
inspiration than I feel I take to them (the schools visited). 
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In conclusion, it is evident, first, that -teams of consultants operatuuLas 
described are useful for the in-service improvement of teachers, particu- 
larly t hrough exchange of experiences, displays of children's work, curricu- 
lum conferences and planning, classroom visits, exhibits of materials of 
instruction on inter- American subjects. Second, the experimental center 
appears to be an effective way of initiating new activities in schools and 
discovering and trying new procedures and techniques for, teaching inter- 
American understanding as well as for other curriculum. subjects. 

IV. WORK OF CENTERS FOR TEACHERS OF 
s **■ i SPANISH-SPEAKING CHILDREN 

One of the greatest obstacles to having Latin Americans' trust our state- 
ments about being good neighbors is our failure to build cooperative 
communities where we have citizens of Spanish-speaking ancestry. We 
have around 3 million such persons in -this country. Most of them are 
American citizens living in communities with tother American citizens, 
chiefly ip our Southwest, with 40 percent in Texas, 5.5 percent in Colorado 
( Bibliography , 98, 1$ page 100). Their educational opportunities are limited. 
Many of the children are early retarded in school and drop out before 
completing the lower grades. In many schools the children bave far fewer 
opportunities than children of other white Americans. Even in communi- 
ties where there is no segregation and where Spanish-speaking children 
mix with other Americans, they have to learn a new language and be 
educated for a culture not their own and, at the same time, do the amount 
and kind of study required of English-speaking children. It is hard for 
them, handicapped in this way, ever to assume their full duties as citizens. 

.Good education will not be a panacea for all the ills which Spanish- 
speaking citizens in our country suffer, but it can help them find ways of 
meeting their problems. Since one's education is so largely shaped by. his 
teacher's ability and personality, the improvement Of teaching was made 
1 he first goal of the project in the Southwest. To experiment with ways of 
improving the in-service and pre-service preparation of teachers for the 
Spanish-speaking people, project centers were established. These were in 
teacher-preparing institutions with am interest in a school and community 
type of education and located in areas where one of- their functions was 
preparing teachers for schools attended' by children of Spanish-speaking 
origin. According to plan, each centerwas to concentrate its emphasis 
upon a group of schools, aiming (1) to initiate and maintain a program 
designed to improve school-community relationships; (2) to develop 
instructional programs that might, have helpful suggestions for other 
schools and communities in similar situations; and (3) to provide training 
experience for students who will teach Spanish-speaking pupils. Each 
center developed a program adapted to local needs and educational facili- 
ties. Plans and activities varied among centers. Assistance from the Office • 
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of education was provided through the general supervisor of the project, 
and by field consultants* 3 who were especially familiar with educational 
needs in the Southwest. 

lOUTMWiST TEXAS STATE TEACHERS COUEOE, S^N MARCOS, TEX.** 

One center, with headquarters in Southwest' Texas State College, oper- 
ated through Southsidc School, San Marcos, and cooperating schools in 
the vicinity of San Marcos in normal times, has a population of about six 
thousand people. Some two thousand of them are Latin Americans living 
in the south part of town. The school which their children attend is 
called the Southside School. With respect to stability, employment, hous- 
ing,. health, and organization, this community is ahead of many Latin- 
American communities. HoWevcr, the community still needs better health 
and nutrition, recreation, education; and the teachers need help in bring- 
ing about improvements. 

Several obstacles were in the way of immediate improvement. The 
parents’ inability to' use or understand English well made it hard for them 
to work with English-speaking groups. Then, too, they werfe inexperienced 
in group activities even among themselves. Seemingly they were indiffer- 
ent to the importance of regular, school attendance and were resigned to 
poor living conditions. As a result of being long depressed economically, 
socially, and educationally, some were illiterate and consequently slow to 
understand and adopt the ways of their new country. On the other hand, 
English-speaking citizens pf the town were misinformed about the Latin 
Americans, and a few were indifferent to the whole situation. 

Certain conditions were conducive to a program of improvement. Rela- 
tively few of the Latin Americans were transients. Few were indigent. The 
general economic level was higher than that in many Latin-American 
communities. The homes were attractive with flowers in the yards and an 
increasing number of home gardens. There was little undesirable child 
labor. The general health of the people was apparently good. And espe- 
cially favorable to improvement of the situation was the fact that there 
were no open clashes between Latins and “Anglos.” 

There were 10 teachers in the school when the project began. Later , 

3 others were added. Three hundred ninety-seven children were enrolled, 
over 300 of these being in the first three grades. Attendance was poor. 
Three frame buildings housed the school children. 

Eleven of the teachers now have bachelors* degrees. Three have masters’ 
degrees. All are studying to improve. Two are Latin Americans. The others 
are “Anglos.” 

Around San Marcos in towns and Open country are several schools 

" k 8. Tire own, profeasor of education, UnWenity of New Mexico. 

W. Biningvr, New Mexico Highland* University, Jaa Vega*, N.Mex. 

** itom report* prepared by Will* Vaughn Tinatey, project director. 
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attended by Latin Americans. Poor economic circumstances of many 
parents; migrant labor, keeping children out of school to work; and 
crowded schoolroom conditions wqfe among the educational handicaps of 
these schools. The following statement shows their sise: 


Type of school 

Number 

Latin- American 


Ucckrrt 

Made nit 

Segregated city school 


137 

Mixed city school 

46 

91 

Segregated rural school 

4 

193 

, Segregated city school 

11 

43d 

NJixed city school 

5 

32 

Segregated rural school 

2 

86 

Segregated city school 

10 

470 

Segregated rural school 

1 

49 

Segregated village school 

3 

70 

Total.* 


1,563 



How Mm Pro|oct Wot Organized 

When Southwest Texas State Teachers College was confirmed by the \ 
Office of Education as a center, a committee was formed to put the plan 
into effect. This committee consisted of the president of the College, Dr. 

J. Q. Flowers; the director and coordinator of teacher training; the pro- 
fessor of Spanish and head of the Spanish department ; the superintendent - * 
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of city and laboratory schools and prbfessor of education; the assistant 
professor of home economics and supervisor of nutrition and health in 
San Marcos public and laboratory schools and director of the project; and 
the assistant director of the project, who was a former teacher of Latin- 
American children in El Paso, Tex. Other members of the college staff and 
professional persons from the State University and the State Department 
of E ducation were asked to serve in advisory or consultative capacity on 
gpcial phases of the project. Three members of the U. S. bffice df Educa- 
^jjjmwlso served as consultants. 

The' executive committee invited administrators from the city and 
county schools, health departments, and extension services of three ad- 
joining counties *to come together for a preliminary discussion of this 
project. Other meetings were held as needed in attacking problems, mak- 
ing new plans, and evaluating. ^ 

In the initial meeting the executive committee and its cooperat ing 
advisers, consultants, and administrators set up therfollowing objectives: 

1. School and community relationships. f 

To arouse the interest and gain the confidence of the people in the various 
. communities and help them to improve their homes and family life. 

To increase the sense of economic, social, and civic responsibility of the 
people. 

2. Improvement of the school program. 

* To develop techniques and curricula which will be functional in th e educa- 
tion of Spanish-speaking children and adults. 

To improve the quality of teaching. 

Development of the College as a center of educational service. 

To give guidance to neighboring schools. 

To develop and distribute publications on the education of Spanish- 
speaking children. t 

To build a program of action that may be adapted for trial in other areas 
of minority racial group* with similar problems. 

To offer provision for appropriate participation in the project by pro- 
service and in-service teachers. 

fit*! Ysor*s Program 


The activities of the first year dealt with fact finding and formulating a 
plan of action, school-community growth, curriculum improvement, the 
summer-training program, service to outlying schools, and results and 
appraisal of efforts in these fields. 


Fad finding and a plan of action .— The committee planned to study- 
conditions of the Latin-American people in the cooperating communities. 
Not enough facts with whioh to begin a program of improvement were 
immediately available, such as data about health conditions or ways of 
living in schools and communities. For example, a member !of the execu- 
tive committee was under the impression that most of the Latin-American 
families regularly cooked over an open fire of charcoal in a pottery bucket. 


• . ' . . r. ■ ?' .... . . •- , s ‘ • *. . 
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Later study of the communities showed that not a family in any of the 
communities cooked in this way. Teachers, county superintendents afid 
other administrators, and representatives from the State Health Depart- 
ment offered to assist in the survey. 

Forms were made for gathering facts and these were distributed and 
filled in by teachers, administrators, and selected citisens of the communi- 
ties. To help her interpret the data and to gain information not obtainable 
by questionnaires, the director of the project made visits to the communi- 
ties as planned. Students from education classes at the college tabulated 
Oita. 

Among conditions acutely affecting the progress of the program were 
the following: 

The project had to be initiated *>■ near the close of the school year that activities 
already planned and initiated in the schools left little or no time for new work. 

Children dropped out of school as their families began Jo migrate for seasonal 
employment. 

The controlling influence in some communities in r^ard Do Latin- A men can 
problems was not wholly sympathetic to charges. 

Schools were suffering from the wartime shortage of teachers. 

Because of these conditions, it appeared impossible to make marked 
progress with the program in someof the cooperating communities for the 
short time that remained. Southside School and community at San 
Marcos, however, were less affected. There was the possibility that here 
certain activities could continue into the summer and be useful to summer- 
school classes. A number of organisations existed through which phases of 
the project might be carried on. 

In Southside School circumstances were favorable for experimentation. 
For example, the administration was in sympathy with efforts to improve 
the school and to meet better the needs of the pupils and Ike co mmuni ty. 
The services of a specialist in L* tin- American education^thad been se- 
cured to study the. school and make recommendations for improvement of 
the curriculum. The specialist would serve as a principal 3 months. The 
College and school authorities were interested in developing a school and 
community suitable for the training of teachers. Southside was near 
enough to the college for staff members and students to reach it easily. The 
teachers of the school were interested and willing to cooperate. Financially 
there was the possibility .that a merging of the Southside system with the 
College as a part of the demonstration school would result in higher salaries 
for teachers, more adequate supervision, expansion of the school building 
and grounds, and improvement of instruction. 

Considering the circumstances, the director recommended that the 
service to cooperating schools be limited and that efforts of the project be 
concentrated on the Southside School and community. She made the 
announcement to the cooperating schools in person, and invited them to 

•* L. S. Tinman, profeeeor of education, Unirenity of New Mexico. 
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visit Southside. She also explained that specific service would be given 
these schools on request, and continued to keep them in touch with the 
project through reports and distribution of bulletins and illustrative ma- 
terials. 8he directed her work toward the achievement of her committee’s 
objectives in Southside School. 

Schooircommunily growth . — The approach chosen to community im- 
provement was the parent-teaShpr association, which was in operation 
before the project began. Through this organisation the' director discov- 
ered persons who had special ability to organise others for service. She 
brought to bear on the project contributions from the staff of the College, 
including expert advice in the fields of health an/d physical education, art , 
music, and homemaking. She discovered available services through other 
agencies, such as agricultural extension, the State health department, the 
city recreation board, and county canning centers. She gathered from the 
State parent-teacher association, from the U. S. Department of State, and 
from commercial sources, publications in Spanish of interest to the people. 

The parent-teacher association sponsored a community recreational 
program which was held each Tuesday evening at Southside School. Chair- 
men for baseball, volley ball, mpsic, and films were appointed. Student 
teachers took part in the activities. In her efforts to help the people become 
independent in organizing and supervising community activities, the 
director of the project purposely worked to guide rather than direct, 
keeping herself in the background as much as possible, and keeping aggres- 
siveness from other sources from overshadowing thfe people’s own ability. 

Part of the procedure was the practice of cooperatively evaluating prog- 
ress, and of making recommendations for continued operation. For 
example, when the various chairmen and interested teachers met to evalu- 
ate the first community meeting, they learned that some four hundred 
people of all ages had attended. They discussed the fact that nothing had 
been planned for several of the groups present, such as the mothers and the ' 
smaller children, the many children, especially the smaller ones who 
oould not see the motion picture^ for the overflow of those who wished 
to take' part in active games such as baseball and volley ball. It was apparent 
that something needed to be done, so new plans were made for the next 
meeting. Changes were announced through the weekly mimeographed 
"Southside News.” 

When the second meeting cache, small children were directed to the 
first-grade rooms where musical activities were supervised by the primary 
teachers who alternated their services. Mothers were invited to go to * 
» another room where magazines, some in Spanish, were available and oould 
be borrowed and taken home— the beginnings of a lending library. The 
evaluators were better pleased with this meeting, but when they met for 
another evaluation, it was agreed that nothing had been done about the 
crowded condition where the films were shown. In time, equipment for 
SS7SS7*— 47— 4 
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showing the films outdoors was available. While this solved the problem 
of crowded conditions, it brought another problem: What should be done 
in bad weather? “But,” said an adviser, “one of the pleasing traits of the 
Lat in-American people is patience A^hen plans failed, their lack of com- 
plaint was quite soothing to'those in charge.” 

The parent-teacher association made plans to visit the parents of chil- 
dren who would be old enough to start school in the fall and impress upon 
them the importance of sending their children as soon as school opened. 
This would help to give a more nearly uniform beginning class. 

Curriculum improvement in Southside School — Out of the improved 
school-community situation which developed came the stimulus for a new 
curriculum one which would better meet some of the important needs of 
life and contribute to closer cooperation within the school and between the 
school and home. For example, in connection with the school lunch pro- 
gram ( Bibliography , page 100) (which had been started before the 

project began) a large supply of carrots was being received and not usi^d 
because the children did not like them. The problem was carried into the 
curriculum. 

Since carrots were so easy to get and raise, and at the same time nutri- 
tious, the teachers started a campaign to get the people not only to use the 
surplus carrots, but to introduce carrots into their regular diets. Conse- 
quently, children were encouraged to compare numbers of children who 
ate and did not eat carrots, to eat them for recess snacks, to learn how to 
plant and grow them, to can them, to try different carrot recipes. The chil- 
dren earned home mimeographed sheets of information about carrots, 
written in English and in Spanish. 

The school-garden project ( Bibliography , #, page 100) was another cur- 
riculum activity that brought an enriched school program to the children 
and had a carry-over into the homes. Food from the school garden was 
jiseful in the hot-lunch program, arid surplus products could be canned. 
Among the gardening problems which th^ children needed to study in that 
community wec6 (1) What to look for in selecting a plot, (2) Preparation 
of the soil, (3)/Necded measurements, -(4) Wha^to plant, (5) How to plant 
and cultivate different vegetables, (6) What records to keep on the garden, 
such as cost of hired labor, if any, or amount of money spent for fertiliser 
and insecticide, (7) Amount of food produced, and (8) Good sources of 
^information. In order to make the school garden a fiMHtional part of the 
daily school program, integration with other subjeHs was planned by 
administrators and teachers. 

Summer-training program . — Opportunities for student teachers to ♦*!»» 
part in community development increased when the recreation program 
at Southside was continued during the summer. Teachers who remained 
in the community during the summer donated services, the director’s 
appointment was extended until late summer, and the City Recreation 
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Board donated the services of the assistant city recreational leader one 
afternoon and evening each week. 

The expansion of the community's recreational program was enhanced 
by an inter- American workshop established at the college for the summer. 
The Latin- American education specialist* 4 who had made the survey of 
Southside School during the spring was a consultant on the workshop staff. 
He arranged for workshop students to take part in the community pro- 
gram at Southside as part of their summer's work. Tbelr participation was 
supervised by the recreational leader who had been assigned to Southside. 
The director of the health and physical education department at the 
college planned that his students take part in Southside recreational 
activities; and the director of the project secured assistance from students 


in the workshop, who were experienced teachers seeking an opportunity 
for further training to meet the^needs in their individual jobs 'teaching 
Spanish-speaking children. The expanded program included lending 
library, a story hour, art, instrumental music, singing, indoor games, and 
additional outdoor games. 

Service to outlying schools . — Teachers of cooperating schools were unable 
to take advantage of the invitations to visit Southside School -and com- 
munity, either during the school day or for evening recreational prngjpms. 
Follow-up visits by the director to the schools revealed that few had made 
noticeable use of her suggestions and materials. It was evident that the 
mere offer of assistance and the distribution of materials did not bring 
about the activities hoped for in neighboring schools. Personal visits from 
the director might have been effective if they could have been given. 

An exception among the cooperating schools was a one-room school with 
49 pupils, 38 of whom were in the first three grades. In this school before 
the teacher and director began to develop a new program together, no 
allowance had been made for recess periods. and only a ^O-minute lunch 
period had been provided. The curriculum consisted chiefly of formal • 
study and recitation and seatwork in reading, writing, and numbers. 
Materials and suggestions were supplied, and, as a result, the following 
improvements were among' those added to the School program: Art work, 
dramatic play with toys, murals made by the children, morning and after- v 
noon recesses, baseball diamond made by the children, ball games of 
many kinds, singing games, supervised play in the open air, reading for 
pleasure, cleaning the room, story dramatisation, wider use of English, 
and Sunday afternoon ball games for children and parents. 

Results and appraisal of first year’s work . — The parent-teacher group 
and recreation workers analysed each community meeting and decided 
how to improve the next one. TTje teachers studied their curriculum activi- 
ties from the point of view of contribution to improvement of "the chil- 
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drone present living. The director kept in touch with the outlying schools 
of the project. Cooperation of student teachere was analysed. Indirect 
outcomes were noted. 

-So intangible were the outcomes and so short the time of the project, 
that the appraisal hail to be l>ased on observation, rather than on measure- 
ments. For example: 

As a result of theSouthside recreational programs and t he group planning 
connected with them, members of the community had experience in con- 
ducting meetings; taking part in group discussion, and working on com- 
mittees, all in the interest of community improvement. The good times 
which they had playing together appeared to make them more conscious 
of belonging to a group. In the informal, pleasant atmosphere, administra- 
tors, teachere, parvnjp, and pupils became better acquainted. The fact 
that the crowds remained fairly <tf>nstanH»a«e was indication of interest 
Membership in the parent- teacher association at Southside increased from 
18 paid members in the fall to 49 by’ the close of school. A La tin- American 
citiien from Southside community was appointed to the City Health 
Planning Commit tee. ' 

The projects in nutrition were first steps from an academic curriculum 
unsuitod to the children and community into an improvemont-of-prosont- 
living program. Not all the possibilities of these projects were seen for 
actually using arithmetic, spelling, reading, and writing, but progress was 
made. Better nutrition was noticeable in that more children learned to 
dnnk milk and eat carrots, and there were more home^ardens. 

' f our booklets designed to help teachere of Latin-American schools were 
pro jiared in connection with the school program, published, and distributed 
to many|chooIfl ( Bibliography , 87, 89, 40, 46, p. 100). These were pro-, 
pared bythe cooperative efforts of classroom teachere, studeht teachere, \ 
and pupils, under the guidance of the oollege staff member most closely 
related to the problem, and of the director of the project. General interest 
in such bulletins is shown by requests for these, received from many 
Latin-American communities oyer the United States. S 

Second Yaor’t Program 

Less tone was required the second year for preliminaries. The interests, 
needs, and progress revealed by the first year’s 5 months' work on the 
project served as a springboard to the second year's activities. The work 
of the consultant referred to on page 47 and his recommendations were 
a stimulation. The school board supplemented the Federal grant. 

Further improvement of Southeide School and community.— The director 
of the project and the Southside teachers worked cooperatively on the 
curriculum : (1) to unify and integrate activities ; (2) to relate the regular - 
instructional program to the home and community needs of the children; 
and (3) to improve the children's ability to speak English. 


$ 
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Curriculum improvement was concentrated on the social-studies field 
w.th such .mention of other subjects, including Knglish, ns was needed 
to f^rry activities to successful completion. Duplication of activities and 
projects from grade to grade was. eliminated. For example, children who 
might one year study about facilities of San Marcos for public safety 
would not be asked to repeat this study in a later grade except as eom- 
munity improwmenta wore made. 

As one means of relating the curriculum to the children’s lives, part of 
the schixil work continued to be centered about planning and serving a hot 
lunch which would meet some of the nutrition needs of the children ( < m - 
nected with this were nutrition studies in school, such as an experiment in 

one grade w.th the feeding of white rats, and nutrition classes in the 
evening for the parents. 

The health program for the year began with simple health tests for all 
children in the school. As a result, notices were sent to the parents about 
each child s weight, whether or not there were cavities in his teeth, aiid the 
condition of his hair and skin. Later the health of t*e children waa\s- 
cussed at evening meetings of parents and teachers. \ 

Evening classes for adults dealt with the teaching of English and nutri- 
tion Hasses in English were taught by two Mexican girls who were study- 
ing in the ooliege. At first these students donated their time. Later the 
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members of their classes arranged to pay. The director of the project 
taught the classes in nutrition. As stimulation of interest for the study of 
the part food plays in health by the adults, 53 fifth- and sixth-grade chil- 
dren were asked to keep a record of the foods they ate for one day. Results 
were analyzed and reported to the adult evening class. These foods were 
classified into the seven food groups (War Food Chart published by U. S. 
Department of Agriculture). Tabulation of the children’s reports showed ' 
that too few fruits, vegetables, and milk and milk products are eaten. 

Service to outlying schools. Assistance to neighboring schools was centered 
in Southside. The director’s work in these schools the preceding year gave 
her some knowledge of what they needed. The* director was available for 
consultation by cooperating teachers. They were invited to Southside to 
visit. Sharing of materials, supplies, and equipment with neighboring 
schools was continued. Arrangements were made for an all-day Saturday 
demonstration and conference for the teachers from selected Latin- Ameri- 
can schools in two counties. 

Time for the demonstration was set for Saturday, March 3. Teachers 
and pupils worked hard to make the day worth while. L. S. Tireman, field 
consultant from the Office of Education, helped plan the program. He 
guided teachers in their preparation, and was present to^ielp visitors 
interpret the work. Student teachers observed and assisted. 

As the visitors arrived they were told what would A>e going on in each 
room and were allowed to choose the room in which they wished to visit 
for the first period. An effort was made to keep the visitors distributed 
among all the rooms so that there would not be too many in some rooms 
and none at all in others. In spite of rain, visitors were present from 
cooperating and outlying schools, college staff, and Incarnate Word 
College in San Antonio. ‘ - v 

Teachers’ plans for their lessons had been briefed and mimeograph^)t> 
and copies were handed to the visitors at the door of each room. These 
helped visitors know each teacher’s aims and the activities which she 
expected the class to undertake. Here are two such plans: 

ORAM 1 

r 

To teach oral vocabulary about kites 
Make a kite ' 

Read stories about kites 
Word drill 
Song * 

Children are going to be flying kites soon and need to understand 
necessary English words 

ORAM 4 

To teach the children how to prepare soil for planting the seeds 
in the window garden 

To teach new words and give practice in die of them. To develop 
ability in gathering and reporting information. 


dim: 

Activities: 


Usefulness: 

Aim: 
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Activities: Oral reports 

Preparation of soil 
Planting seeds \ 

Reading material based on gardening 
Usefulness: * Community needs gardens 

At noon visitors were served the same kind of lunch as was served to the 
children every day. After lunch members Of the parent-teacher association 
made speeches of welcome and told what/ the school-community activities 
had meant to them and to the community. Most of the parents then left, 
as they held jobs in the community arid had been excused only for the 
noon period. A teachers’ conference about the work observed followed. 

Results and appraisal of the second year's work . — Through the teachers’ 
cooperative work on the curriculum, definite progress was made toward 
improvement of teaching in Southside School. Plans were completed for 
what the teachers called a “frame curmdtum” in the social studies for 
trial the following year. The criterion of selection for each activity agreed 
upon was: Will it improve life for this child in this comm uni ty? As a result, 
the frame curriculum defined areas of activities and subject matter for 
each year’s work closely related to the needs of the children in school, 
homes, and community, and suggesting improvement in ways of living. 
That the teachers cooperated willingly and tmderstandingly in this type of 
curriculum improvement was clear indication of progress. 

The teachers also improved in their ability to teach the skill subjects. 

. F° r example, in Southside School the children’s ability in the skill subjects 
was tested at the beginning of the year," with standing on the tests used 
as one means of knowing how much teaching Wfts needed in measurable ' 
subjects At the close of the year the tests were again given and the 
children's progress was measured, with gratifying results. Each grade 
showed remarkable progress. The third and sixth grade more than doubled 
■0 their expected gain. As many of the children were overage, some, but not 
all, of the gain was attributable to maturation. The results of these follow- 
up tests were the greatest morale builder experienced by the teachers 
during the project. "fhey had proof, from an objective source, that their 
efforts, their new activities, their revised curriculum, >were actually paying 
dividends, at least in the abilities measured by the tests. This gave them 
renewed courage and faith to work even harder between the testing date 
and the close of school. 

No measurement of the children’s ability to speak English wasmade. 
Children were observed to be more fluent in speech, however, and the 
freedom from restraint provided by the newer program gave them addi- 
tional opportunities to prafettoe English with meaning and understanding. 

Morale of the staff improved in many ways. Teachers renewed their 
interest in teaching and increased their efforts to do the best job possible. * 


« 
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Whan reading b fan. High Mcond grade, Sgonb h i geaU n g cMdran. 


Several things contributed to this improvement of morale. Teachers began 
to understand that they were doing high quality work and to have respect 
for what they were able to do. Sympathetic supervision was encourage- 
ment to them and resulted in enthusiasm and confidence. Several teachers 
attended summer school and completed work on master’s degrees. 
Through frequent group meetings teachers adopted the practice of bring- 
ing tfieir problems into the open for discussion and cooperative planning. 
They practiced the sharing of equipment, materials, and duties. 

Use of the Southside School and community as a laboratory for student 
teachers was not achieved to the extent that had been hoped, althou gh 
progress was made. The students helped the teachers and the supervisor 
of health and physical education giye the health tests. They checked and 
tabulated children’s standard-test papers. Some dbserved or tau gh t in 
classrooms. However, in Southside as in other Spanish-speaking laborer 
tory Schools, the number of students who observed or taught was still too 
few, considering the fact that many who take their training in the college 
will be needed as teachers in schools where Spanish-speaking children 
attend. Students do not yet realise that when they become teachers they 
wifi share responsibility for equalising educational opportunities for all 
groups. They do not know the inspiration which comes to those who asso- 
ciate with the Spanish-speaking pupils and feel the courtesy and gratitude 
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shown by children and parents for an education which meets their needs. 
It is expected that the growing enthusiasm and good work of pupils and 
teachers in Southside eventually will give the school recognition, overcome 
the prejudices of student teachers, arid draw them there for their practice 
teaching. 

Evaluation of the San Marcos Projoct 

Activities of the project for improving in-service and pre-service teachers 
centered about (1) development of Southside school-community relation- 
* ships; (2) improvement of the school program at Southside School; and 
(3) educational service to other schools. Below are indications of the 
progress made. 

That the adults of the community were becoming more sensitized to the 
importance of education was indicated by: 

Increased membership in parent-teacher association 
Beginning of adult classes to learn English and continued attendance 
Begiiming of adult classes in nutrition and rontmued attendance 
Continued attendance at weekly recreationaTprograms 
Community participation in the Saturday demonstration conference 
More home gardens 

Increased cooperation between Latin Americans and English-speaking citisens. 

That activities of the project had improved the program of Southside 
School for possible future use as a training laboratory was shown by : 

Installation of a permanent reoord system 
Better age-grade placement of pupils 

Responsibility assumed by local administration for improving physical plant, 
employing additional teachers and part-time secretary, initiating summer- 
school facilities, and a building program 
Improved professional standards among teaching staff 
More unit teaching 

Education to meet children’s nutrition and recreation wwfo 
Beginning of curriculum study with emphasis on health and nutrition and a 
social -studies plan to meet present needs 
Children’s gain in academic skills as phown by standard testa. 

That a continuous program of service to neighboring schools would be 
welcomed is indicated by the acceptance and use of the activities provided 
experimentally including: 

Consultative visits to schools by the project director 

Invitation to teachers Qf cooperating schools to visit Southside to observe classes 
aod confer with teachers and director 

Demonstration conference in which teachers from Latin- American schools In 
two counties participated 

Vfcifc to Southside School from staff members of teacher-training institutions 
from Alamosa, Colo., and San Antonio, Tex. 

Bulletins prepared and distributed (BiUioymphy, 97, 99, 40, 44, 46, p. 100). 

The following suggestions for the future improvement of Southside 
School were made by the director: . \ 
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Continue to provide Southside School a well-trained, full-time principal whose 
personal qualifications are such that the work will be accepted with pride and 
interest. If wholesome, democratic relations are to be satisfactorily developed 


ability to interpret problems of both groups with understanding and sympathy. 
Relieve the overcrowded conditions in some rooms by providing more class- 
rooms and teachers. 

Install sanitary drinking fountains, toilet accommodations, and washroom 
facilities. 

Provide occupational opportunities for children who desire them. 

p community resources more fully to include more home production and 


standing of community conditions. 

Initiate the practice of group assemblies among the children. 

Develop further curriculum activities to meet school and home needs of the 
children. 

Develop school-oommunity relationships as part of the school program with 
participation by students, teachers, and parents. 

Utilise the school for education of student teachers as conditions permit and 
develop a plan for helping student teachers of the college appreciate the con- 
tributions which Spanish-speaking people can make to United States culture 
when their educational needs are met. 

It is also suggested that the college oontinue and enlarge upon its educa- 
tional service to teachers of Spanish-speaking children in the vicinity as its 
own funds permit. That ccrtain types of service would be appreciated and 
used is indicated by the response of visitors at the demonstration confer- 
ence, and by the requests for bulletins received from teachers and other 
school people. 


preparation of teachers, is in a favorable situation to experiment with the 
improvement of the educational program for Spanish-speaking children. 
San Antonio has a population of 103,000 persons of Spanish-American 
descent, 131,000 other whites, and 19,000 Negroes. In view of the fact that 
103,000 out of 253,000 people must adapt themselves to language and 
cultural differences, it seems imperative that teachers who will teach these 
children should have special preparation for their jobs. The question is, 
what kind of preparation is helpful? 

How Hi* Prefect Wo* Organized 

The inter-American center for Incarnate Word College was organised 
tentatively on February 12, 1944. Cooperating with the college were 6 ele- 
mentary schools, including over 600 children, 19 in-eervice teachers, and 
. “ 21 student teachers enrolled in Incarnate Word College. As it was impos- 
sible to know from the beginning that the project could be carried on for 


between the Latin Americana and "Anglos”, this principal needs to have the 



Conservation of food. 

Continue^ night classes for adults and increase the offerings. 

Encourage sufficient home visitation by teachers to provide them with an under- 


IMCASNATC WORD COUCOf, SAN AMTOfSO, TfX. *» 

Incarnate Word College, San Antonio, Tex., with a department for the 
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as long as 2 years, activities were planned as though Junek30 would be the 
close of the work. 

Specialists on the faculty of Incarnate Word College comprised a com- 
mittee for the project, with responsibilities as follows: 

Head of the department of nursing education and committee chairman. 
Specialist in elementary education, primarily responsible for teaching units, 
including illustrative materials; responsible for the direction of in-service and 
student teachers in developing lesson plans based on the needs of the children 
as indicated by the results of such fact-finding surveys as could be made. 
Committee secretary. 

Instructor in education and director of physical education. Responsible for 
social background survey and for check list of personal health habits; assisted 
in developing teaching units and instructing in-service and student teachers 
in the teaching of health practices. 

Chairman of the department of home economics. Responsible for all items and 
problems relating to nutrition. Nutritional adviser for the development of 
teaching units and lunch programs. 

Director, division of publio-health nursing. Responsible for compiling data on 
health examinations and for directing patients to proper clinics and following 
up cases which require medical attentty. 

Chairman, department of education. Consultant on elementary .education. 
Supervised preparation of long-range teaching units. 

At a meeting of the faculty committee called for the purpose by Sister M. 
Columkille, president, plans were made for the remainder of the school 
year, and later revised. 

First Ytar'i Program 

Familiarity with the situation gave the comihittee a basis for assuming 
that probably an important phase of the school program to be improved 
would be the health and diet habits of the children and that teachers need 
help with this. The committee agreed to check their assumption by a fact- ' 
finding survey and on the basis of the survey to build a tentative educa- 
tional program to meet the needs revealed. A program plan and initial 
activities in the direction indicated by the survey would be next stepq. 

Fact finding . — Sources of facts were the City Public Service Board, the 
industrial department of the former San Antonio Public Service Company, 
and the College committee’s own study of individual situations. From the 
facts revealed it was apparent that: 

•V. 

The Latin- American population of San Antonio presents a grave social and 
economic situation, with problems of education, housing, sanitation, and 
juvenile delinquency. 4 . * ‘ 

The high tuberculosis rate was among' the Latin-American group, the Anglo 
group being near the average for the country, and the Nepro group the lowest 
in the South. ^ r 

, The primary interests of the Latin ^Americans are agricultural and the adjust- 
ment to urban life is difficult for them. * 
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Of the La tin- A meric an citisens in the Survey, 78.8 percent were born in the 
United States. Of these 84 percent were born in San Antonio and the remain- 
der in Texas. About 26 percent of these born in this country are children of 
Mexican parents. 

The educational status of the Spanish-speaking people of San Antonio 
is about the same as for the State as a whole. Enrollment of Spanish- 
speaking children in school drops off startlingly after the first gradfe. M 

Improvement of health . — Initial plans for the project caffe^ for a physical 
examination of the children participating, with the cooperation of the 
teachers in the participating schools, the health department, and the public 
health nursing division of J,he college. This examination was not possible, 
because of the limited service of the health department and the county 
health service. Results of hearing tests and the patch tuberculosis tests 
made in former years were not available. 

Consequently the committee changed its plans. An informal physical 
inspection was given the children in each of the cooperating schools by 
the health education instructor of the College assisted by the student 
teachers. Defects were revealed and thb Dames of the children having the 
defects were given to the instructor in public health nursing. She made a 
visit to.cach school and discussed the children’s defects with the principal. 
In each instance the principal was asked to discuss the situation wjth the 
parents and advise a complete physical examination either by the family 
physician or at the medical clinic of the county hospital. As most of the 
children came from families of the low-income group, they were referred 
to the county hospital. The nurse in charge of this department provided 
all the service possible. 

In accord with the altered plans for the project, in-service and student 
teachers were given a- series of lectures on what constitutes a good school- 
health program, and on means for improving conditions in the cooperating 
schools through instruction in health and nutrition. The following steps 
were taken: 

1. Student teachers, assisted by the in-eervice teachers, and under the super* 

„ vision of one or more of the faculty committee, tested the vision of the 

children with the Snellen Symbol Chart, weighed the children, measured 
their heights, and filled informs on social background and personal habits. 

2. Student teachers were assigned in groups to the various participating schools, 

and each group prepared a set of illustrative charts and frietes for the in- 
servide teachers in their respective schools. 

S. As aoon as sufficient data from the personal-health -habits survey were com- 
piled, the student teachers, under the direction of the instructor in elemen- 
tary education and the consultant on education, gathered content ancj 
prepared the first drafts of long-range lesson plans for grades 1, 8, 6, and 
7, respectively. The final forms were carefully Revised by committee mem- 
bers and given to the in s e rvice teachers fqr Instructional guides. 

" la 8panuk-8pmki*g Ckiidm in Tom (Btbiiofrapkv, 41. pa* 100). p. M, Asm S pnam 
prabkm graphically. 
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4. Check lists on daily heaith'hab{tfl and diet were given to the children by the 

ip-service teachers. For the first survey the children checked their list eight 
timee during a 3-week period. The in-eervice teachers were asked to base 
instruction on the findings revealed by this survey. The check lists were 
summarised by the student teachers under supervision of instructors. 

5. A schedule of the hours of teaching was sent to Incarnate Word College. 

Approximately 2 hours a week was devoted to instruction in health and 
nutrition. 8tudent teachers observed the tearing in the respective grades 
jJor not less than 1 hour weekly. 

0. The survey of health habits and diets was repeated the last 3 weeks of school 
from May 1st to 19th. The purpose of this rechecking was to estimate the 
improvement which might have resulted from instruction. 


As the project had to be completed-in a short time, conclusions are 
tentative. Results seem to indicate that the teachers and children were 
made conscious of the need for improvement in personal hygiene and 
dietary habits, and that the schools can improve conditions^ 

A study of school-lunch programs was made* by the chairman of the 
home economics department. It was too late in the school year to cfffer any 
suggestions other than to consult with the principals of the respective 
schools on the advisability of including or improving the lunch program in 
the coming school year. 

Difficulties and problems . — Although shortness of time for the project 
entered into all phases of the work, the following problems were revealed : 

Teachers in the schools lacked background for instruction in health and 
nutrition. They cooperated exceedingly well on the little instruction that 
could be given them in the limited time. 

2. The original plan of having physical examinations and of correlating findings 

of the school-health program with the instructional program had to be 
abandoned because of the lack of a functioning or adequate school-health 
program. 

3. School lunch was lacking or inadequate in all but one school studied. Time 

was too short for improvement. 

4. One of the greatest hindrances to the children's progress in school was the 

language difficulty. This was a drawback in all eight grades. 

Results and appraisal of the first year* ' s work . — The project was enthu- 
siastically received by in-service teachers, student teachers, parents, and 
children. The latter considered thi efforts of those in charge of the project 
as a personal favor. They were proud of being able to recognise and spell 
the names of foods, do the tooth-brush drills and the chores for health and 
grooming, and practice the etiquette they learned. After a lesson on table 
manners, for example, the first-grade children tried so hard to be polite in 
a pchooHunch program that they went to the extreme and attempted to 
cut their weiners with a spoon rather than take them up and put them 
between bread as they had been doing previously. One child cried and ' 
would not start for school until her mother gave her a handkerchief. In 
some instances the parents called at the school to inquire about the experi- 
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ment and copied statements from the health posters which the Btudent 
teachers had helped to make for the various classrooms. * 

Student teachers saw new opportunities for service in teaching Spanish- 
speaking children. For example, one wrotef 

The project has been a broadening experience for us. Slum conditions always 
(teemed most regrettable, but very remote, until wo came into actual contact 
with them. Talking to a child and seeing his small grimy face light up with* 
enthusiasm and interest, you reaJiie the tragedy of wasting his potentialities 
t- through poverty and ignorance. 

Another: • ( . 

I have become sensitised to the actual procedure of long-nuqce and unit 
planning, and have learned the importance of adapting plans to the needs and 
experiences of the children. 

In-service teachers cooperated whole-heartedly in the survey, in helping 
children check their health lists, and in adapting their health and nutrition 
lesson plans to the findings of-thc survey. 

At the close of the school year the advisory committee made recommen- 
dations on the basis of the first months of the project, somewhat as 
follows: 

1. , A project of this nature should extend over a period of not less than one year, 
and preferably, lover several years. 

2. Scope of the project should bo limited. For example, instead of. several 

a schools, one school, selected for its potentialities for providing held expe- 

rience in teacher training and general education should be developed into 
a demonstration unit. The best possible program including guidance in . 
learning English should be set up in this school. 

3. The project should include home instruction ior the parents of the children 

through an organised lecture series or parent-teacher association. 

4. Allied agencies such as social agencies and sanitation units should be invited 

to contribute to the project. 

Second Yaar’s Program 

The proposal for the second year of the project was that activities in 
health and -nutrition be continued, that the College center its efforts in one 
cooperating school instead of working intensively with all six, and that 
special emphasis be placed on teaching English to children who were just 
beginning school. 

Objective * and plane . — As in the first year of the project, specialists from 
the College served on an advisory committee, and those directly respon- 
sible for the functioning of the project were the director of the project, the 
critic and demonstration teacher and research assistant, and the director 
of education in the college, page 96. This executive committee, with Sister 
M. Columkille presiding, met on Septethher 27, 1944, and outlined the 
program as follows: 
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1. Establish in one of the cooperating schools a demonstration classroom for 

beginning Latin- American children. 

2. Employ as a supervising and demonstration teacher a person with special* 

ised preparation and experience in teaching beginning Latin- American 
children. 

8. Have students in elementary education do part or all of their observation and 
practice teaching in the classroom. 

4. Provide for this classroom to serve as a center for demonstrations, observe, 
tions, and conferences for in-service teachers of beginning Latin-Ainerican 
children in the Han Antonio area. 

fi. Use the classroom as a laboratory for developing, testing, and assembling 
materials of instruction and prefcmional helps for teachers of beginnii* 
Latin-American children. 

6. Offer a course in teaching Latin-American children in the-education depart- 

ment of the college and utiliso the classroom for observation and demon- 
stration. 

7. Evolve procedures for cooperating with other public-eervicc agencies in the 

organisation of the demonstration classroom. 


The demonstration classroom was set up in Our Lady of Guadalupe 
School, in the heart of a large Latin-American community. In the class, 
30 children who did not speak English were enrolled. No factor of selection 
wag used for the group except age and inability to speak English. The age 
range of these children was 5.6 to 7 years. Publications regarding the 
education of Latin Americans in Texas were drawn on in setting up the 
work. 

Classes were in session from 9:15 to 3:15 daily, 5 days a week, Tuesday 
through Saturday. This arrangement for school on Saturday was made to 
give in-service teachers in the area an opportunity for observation. 

What and how the children were taught — The work of the year was out- 
lined tentatively in advance, and long-range phuus were developed, which 
centered around areas of special interest. Although planned in advance, 
units were flexible so as to allow for modifications to take advantage of 
unforeseen needs or interests of the children. They were chosen to fit the 
needB of the group in school, home, and community. During the year unit* 
on the following subjects were developed: The School, Church, Our Home, 
Health and Nutrition, Christmas, Toys, Pets, Market. 

Tentative lists were made of the wohis which the children would need 
to know in order to have the experience of each unit. Words were elimi- 
nated or added as the children’s needs or interests in the development of 
the unit required. In the introduction of the new words, direct association 
^ with their meaning was developed through experiences. 

Science experiences begin early in the lives of children. Science has a 
rich vocabulary and fascinating things to talk about, the two for 

vocabulary growth. The scienoe curriculum for the demonstration 
was flexible in order to permit sudden shifting of interest. Through obser- 
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vation, investigation, and discussion, the children became acquainted with 
the world about them. When there was something of particular interest to 
ace, a walk was taken. Whenever an animal was available the children 
were encouraged to watch it, ask questions, and discuss their observations. 
By watching leaves change color, observing animals at work and play, 
noting changes in the weather, and keeping a weather calendar, the chil- 
dren began in a simple way to understand their’environment. Apprecia- 
tion of beauty was fostered, and curiosity was aroused and directed. 
.Observance of rules of health and fttufoty was included in the science 
activities. Science instruction was experimental and concrete. 

To lay a foundation for meaningful number concepts, the work, in arith- 
metic was done on an experience basis. No abstract computation was 
introduced. Number became quantitive to the children. They were given 
experiences in noting similarities and differences in si*e, height, length, and 
position. They were introduced to the correct words to describe these like- 
nesses and/ differences. Opportunities for quantitative thinking arose 
throughout/ the day. Children spoke about “tall boys” and “short boyB," 
a “big chair" and a “little chair." 

Gradually the class advanced to counting and naming numbers. In 
order tha^ counting might be meaningful, the children were encouraged at’ 
first to cdunt objects, rather than to count by rote. As soon as the children 
had gainW considerable ease in counting to 10, the corresponding symbols 
were in/roduced. Care was taken not to present any symbol before the 
pupils jliad adequate experience in counting. The symbols were not devel- 
oped iji serial order. Their arrangement came only after all 10 numerals 
had b^en meaningfully developed. 

Next, group concepts of numbers up to 4 were introduced; that is, the 
children were taught to think of 2 as representing 2 objects at once, and 
ie for each of the other numbers from 2 to 4. The market unit espe- 
ly called for such concepts of number in buying and selling vegetables 
fruits in the classroom. 

rtting figures was introduced in the second semester. The children 
wrote figures on a blackboard, first the straight-line figures, then the 
le-stroke figures. After they had learned to write a number on the 
:k board, they were taught to write it on paper. 

February a reading-readiness book was given to the children. The 
nterit of this was in harmony with that of the long-range plans which 
'had been developed during the yeaj^The children were proud of their new 
textbooks and eagerly anticipatcc^P^ir reading period each day. 

Writing was introduced long before the scheduled time. It had been 
planned for the latter part of the second semester; but when many of the 
children began to copy their names, which had been pasted on their chairs, 
it was necessary to have a directed period for this activity. Manuscript 
form was used. By the end of the year all the children knew the names of 
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the letters and were able to writ* in manuscript the namta of pots, fruits 

and vegetables from the printed words on their charts and seat-work 
activities. 

During the last weeks of school the Detroit Beginninq-First-Gradc InteL 

J TTJ**’ de * i # ned for English-speaking children, was administered to 
24 children of the demonstration classroom. Entering the first grade, ah 
English-speaking child is expected to have a mental age of 6 Q and to 
make an equivalent score of 44 on the Detroit test. The highest scorn made 
by this Latin- American group was 96, which gives the child who made this 
score a mental age of 8 years and lOmonths. The lowest score was 60, giving 
the child who made tfiis score a mental age of 0.6. The test was administer- 
ed m English, and so was a test of vocabulary afr well as of intelligence. 

To find out what words the children had learned, a special vocabulary 
test was designed, based on 300 of the words which bad been presented to 
these children in connection with activity units and classroom activities. 
Chiefly the test included the words needed to interpret pictures and under- 
sttind vocabulary in three pre-primers and primer This test was made up 
of pictures planned and drawn by the project director and the demonstra- 
tion teacher. It was administered to each child individually. Children who 
did not know or were not able to recall the exacUword were allowed to 
sdbetitute other words so as to make themselves understood. The chil- 
dren’s success on the teat was outstanding. 

As for the children’s progress, valuable as was the teaching qf English, 
science, social studies, and the 3 R's, the fact was never lost sight of that 
there was something more important in their education. As a result of the 
year's work, the children learned to live more fully and richly through the 
development of wholesome attitudes and desirable habits and the improve- 
ment of their relations to home and community. Self-confidence became 
characteristic of the group. Whenever visitors came to the m om the pupils 
were eager to introduce them to the classroom environment and they made 
everyone feel at home through their winning efforts. For example, when 
on one occasion, a visitor asked a child if he could tell a story, he went 
immediately to the library table, chose the story of ‘The Three Pigs,” and 
returning to the center of the room, called the two groups to form a semi- 
circlfe about him with their chairs. 8eated before his classmates, the child 
dramatically imitated his teacher in relating the story, as he turned the 
pages of the book. , 

What iht student teacher* learned.— Student-teachers at the college were 
required to observe in the demonstration room for not less than 2 hours 
weekly. Each student-teacher made brief reports on her observation, 
including such items as: Date, time spent, work done, remarka-pertain- 
ing to procedures, methods, testing, and techniques. 

Besides the required observations each sthdent teacher planned part of 

a unit and taught it under the supervision of the critic teacher. Through 
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those experiences the students saw the necessity for careful, systematic 
planning beforehand, and for planning "on the job." They also saw r the 
need of various types of approaches, techniques, and procedures to stimu- 
late and sustain the interest of the children. 

Throughout the year student teachers were allowed to participate in 
some of the work carried on during their time of observation. By super- 
vising seatwork activities, engaging in games, joining in the story hour, 
they became better acquainted with the children and gradually came to 
understand individual differences. When it came time for them to take 

over the class, the children displayed genuine confidence in their "new 

. M H ' 

teachers. 


The student teachere also aided in planning and making illustrative 
materials for use in the demonstration room. These included such items 
as vocabulary’ charts, and picture flash cards. Jn addition, each .student 
was required to plan an entire unit for the teaching of Latin- American 
children and construct the teaching tnaterials needed to develop the unit. 
The necessity of being resourceful was emphasised. One student teacher 
who constructed a miniature grocery store from discarded p range crate* 
and equipped it with empty cans and boxes of produce, showed her ingenu- 
ity by using screws rather than nails in putting the parts together in order 
that the store could bo taken apart and moved easily. , 

A course in methods of teaching English to non-EngliBh-speaking chil- 
dren of Lat in- American des<!Knt and offering 3 semester hours’ credit was 
taught at the demonstration center. The class period of 1 hour was fol- 
lowed by 2 Li hours of observation. 

The students’ learning experiences w'ere not limited to the regular school 
program. Here is the story of a Christmas party that was educative to the 
student teachers: - ^ 

A few days before Christman the student? entertained their little Latin- 
A men can friends of the demonstration dammom with a Christman party in the 
home of one of the student teachers. For a period of several weeks the students 
held meetings to discuss plans for making it a memorable occasion. Gamm, 
pntee, and refreshments were carefully planned and evaluated. 

On the schqdulod day the student teachers brought the children to the party 
in their own cars. On their arrival at* the home tl^e ruosts were met by the large 
jolly countenance of Santa Claus on the front dooif Inside they were introduced 
to the mother of their hostess and brought intadhe living room where a large 
Christmas tree stood decorated in true holiday style. Presents were then dis- 
tributed. After singing Christmas songs the children played the game of “Musi- 
cal Box.” The much-coveted priie for the winner was a pair of woolen mittens. 
The B&nta Claus that had greeted them on the front door was then hung inside, 
\ and each child was blindfolded and given the chance to pin 8&nta's nose in the 
right spot. Prises were given to the boy and girl who came nearest. 

Refreshments followed. A beautifully decorated cake with the inscription 
“Merry Christmas to Jut little friends” circling a gay little Christmas tree, 
graced the center of the table. Each child received a generous piece of cake and 
ice cream in snowman cups. 
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The climax of the party came^when ail the children wore. taken out into the 
garden where a large Santa-Claua pinata waa swinging from a pear tree. This was 
the children's pride and joy, for their own little hands had made it. Each child 
was blindfolded and given a long stick to break the pinata When ono child 
finally succeeded, there was a scramble for the fenodies that were scattered 
around and a prise was awarded to the winner. Returning indoors they all sat 
down to listen to the Mexican legend, "How thePoinaetlia Received I is Name.” 
After this each child was presented with a pa^ of crepe paper mittens— red Tor 

the girls and green for the boys— one filled wiUi candy and the other filled with 
popeum. 

Good-byes were sai<^ and as the children left they shook hands with their 
hostesses and thanked them for the "nice party.” It was truly a red-letter day in 
the lives of these little ones, and for days afterwards they talked about thoir big 
experience. The student teachers were happy ovqr the succresful outcome of 
their project when they aaw the joy*t had given to the children. The mother of - 
the hostess said she was amused at the initiative displayed by her daughter on 
this occasion, and at the refinod and orderly way in which the children conducted 
th funnel vea. 

Students who had the opportunity to participate in the demonstration 
room activities grew to love the children and appreciate their delightful 
characteristics, and to gain appreciation of th? contribution which a 
teacher makes to society. Examples of students’ evaluation of their expe- 
riences include: 

At the bnginnu^ the pupils were a foreign element, living m a cnmmu'mtv of 
alien traditions amt customs. Now with a start in the English language a new 

. wav American hfe has been opetwd to them -ripe with opportumtv and 

advantages • • • • 

To say that I receiv^ a few surprises while observing would be putting the 
situation mildly. That I would find the 8paniah-«]>eaking children so lovable and 
actually bright* I would, have thought inconceivable a year ago • • • • 

Another surprise for me was that a teacher could have fun while teaching. There 
is never a dull moment in a teacher’s life-at least in the lower gradre-nor docs 
she pine sway for affection. There is one thing I cannot understand, however. 

A teacher must play the part of mother, keeper, teacher, Guardian Angel, and 
actress for her classroom— then should she not receive the salary of all those— at 
least tii© actress's salary? • • • • 

The community's interest in the demonstration room— From the begin- 
ning, the parent* showed interest in the work of their children. Frequently 
during the year they came to inspect the booklets and other^things done 
by their children. One parent said he knew all the stories that had been 
told to the boys and girls through hearing his little son relate them in 
English. Another parent came to visit the classroom just to meet one little 
boy of whom his son was always talking. He was interested in knowing his 
child’s friends. During the progress of the toy unit, one mother came to the 
school with a doll that had been in the family for generations, “Sonny 
Boy” by name, and told the story of the doll to the children. One day when 
the teacher and the children were taking a walk in the community, people 
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showed interest in the class, and one person asked how much it cost to 
send a child to a school like that. 

Previous to this year, no functioning parent-teacher association had 
operated in connection with the Guadalupe School. Realizing how useful 
such a group could be to the community, the staff of the project made 
plans to prepare the parents for it. In the spring of 1946 a meeting was 
held and parents and teachers discussed the purpose and functions of the 
parent-teacher Association. At a second meeting, officers were chosen and 
a constitution presented. At the close of the year there were 70 members, 
and parents and school were actively cooperating. Plans were made for the 
president to call on the psffbnts who did not join during the year, in order 
to increase cooperation between the homes and the school for the coming 
school year. At one of its meetings the group made arrangements for a loan 
library which would have books useful to the mothers in oaring for their 
homes and children and recreational reading of a wholesome kind. 

Problems — Conditions under which the children lived caused irregular 
attendance and lack of cleanliness. Causes of irregular attendance included : 
Parental indifference, need fb^the child’s help at home, unfavorable livin g 
conditions, and ill health. The supervising teacher’s visits in the homes 
improved attendance. Some of the parents were especially anxious to have 
their children attend regularly and to make progress. In some cases where 
the physical condition was poor, the children came from homes which 
were^underprivileged both economically and socially. One child withdrew 
from school because of a tubercular condition. Two others were under the 
observation of a doctor, as both mothers were tubercular patients. 

Many homes have not even ordinary facilities and conveniences for 
cleanliness. Their means of obtaining water is from a pump in the yard. 
As a result, on cold mornings bleary-eyed, dirt-stained faces were seen in 
'school. One child who came to school meticulously clean every morning 
was ill for a few days and returned to school anything but clean. It was 
learned that because of his recent illness his mother feared washing him 
lest he have a relapse. 

No serious problems were connected with the planning and conduct of 
tike program as a whole. The children made remarkable progress in learn- 
ing how to get along together, in good manners, in social ability, and inj 
merely being happy and well adjusted. They could speak fluently when^ 
school closed and could plan the- use of their time and direct their own 
activities. All were ready to read, and some could read well. 

Results and appraisal of the second year's work . — Results of the activities 
directed by Incagmte Word College center definitely indicate that such 
a project is usefultor trying and demonstrating improvements in educa- 
tion for in-service and pre-service teaching. Recommendations made by 
the advisory committee include: 
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1. A project of this nature should extend 2 years or more to give opportunity for 

evaluating results. One test of the value of a pre-first grade is how well the 
children adapt themselves and advance in their next year in school. 

2. Guadalupe School should be carefully studied and developed into a demon- 

stration school for teacher training. Besides a program for pre-first-grade 
children, instruction in arts and crafts, nutrition, dressmaking, and home 
decoration should be provided at appropriate levels; and a health program 
is needed throughout the school. Students from Incarnate Word College 
and other institutions, as well as in-service teachers from surrounding 
areas, could be given valuable experience through observation and partici- 
patlon in such work.- 

3. Instruction in English should be given for adults of th^ommunity. 

4. The project should provide experimentation with programs of learning for 

the parents, including appropriate lecture series; instruction in sewing; 
cooking, and homeroaking; craft work; and other types of adult education. 
6 . A circulating library for the Guadalupe community might be operated 
through the school. The assistance of the parent-teacher association could 
be solicited. These Latin Americans are avid readers, but the type of litera- 
ture which they read is frequently of an inferior quality. If good books, 
periodicals, and newspapers in Spanish and English were available dn loan] 
their interests in reading might be directed from so-called sensational 
reading into desirable channels. 

6. A supervising teaefter for the surrounding schools to help teachers meet better 

the needs of the children and communities would bo valuable. Experi- 
mentation is needed to develop the techniques of such work. 

7. Experimentation is costly in terms of time, energy, and money. Financial 

assistance to participating institutions would be necessary for trial of the 
foregoing suggestions. 


Evaluation of tha Profact In Incamota Word Collage 

Judged by informal ways of measuring and by free responses from 
participants, the activities of the project in Incarnate Word College were 
successful and are worthy of further experimentation by schools and 
institutions that have similar problems. Under sympathetic guidance of 
the demonstration teacher and the project director, student teachers 
gained better understanding of Spanish-speaking children. In-service 
teachers,- some of whom themselves did not have a functional command 
of English, learned the language better and gained new ideas about teach- 
ing. The in-service teachers u n a nim ously agreed that more programs such 
as the one carried on in Our Lady of Guadalupe School this year should 

be developed in all communities where the enrollment is largely Spanish- 
speaking. 

ADAMS STATI COUBOC, ALAMOSA,£QLO. SS 

Adams State College is,a teaser-preparing College located at Alamosa, 
in southern Colorado, in a section where many Spanish-speaking people 
livg. Both Spanish-speaking and English-speaking children attend thfe 
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schools where graduates of the College will teach. Since a number of the 
graduates of Adams State College are expected to teach in Costilla County, 
a training center was established in the county seat, the village of San 
Luis, -which is about 40 miles from Alamosa. Here a community building 
called the San Luis Institute of Arts and Crafts has been acquired by the 
College. This building provides space for classrooms for students and 
rooms for community meetings- With the cooperation of the school author- 
ities, student teachers observe Apd d<f student teaching iq the San Luis 
public school. » lj, ^ , 

When Adams State College accepted the invitation of .the Office of 
Education to become an experimental center, -the headquarters of the 
project was established in the San Luis Institute of Arts and Crafts, and 
with the assistance of the county superintendent and school boards, ser- 
vices for improvement of teaching were extended to selected cooperating 
schools of the county. 

Plans for -the work were adapted to the life and ways of the people and 
the needs of the schools and communities. The population * of Costilla 
County in 1940 was 7,533 persons. Of these, 7,349 were of .the white race, 
1 was a Negro, 9 were Indians, and 174 were Japanese. It is estimated that 
80 to 90 percent of the whites are of Spanish descent. These people are 
descendants of those who in 1851 came to this region from New Mexico 
to which their ancestors in turn had come in earlier days from New Orleans 
and before that from Spain. 

There are two main'sourccs of income for the people of Costilla County 
— farming for themselves and working as laborers for other farmers. Since 
there is a surplus of these laborers, they migrate to other communities for 
work, some going as far as Wypming. They either take their families along 
or leave them t6 be cared for by relatives. jL 

Farming depends on irrigation. The farming land is fertile, 'and when 
sufficient water is available, good crops are raised. Only crops which can 
mature in the short high-altitude season can be grown. Wheat, oats, bar- 
ley, and field peas do well. Pinto beans are raised, and these form a large 
part of the diet. Alfalfa yields two crops per year and native hay one crop. 
Recently high-altitude vegetables have been grown — cabbage, potatoes, 
cauliflowers, spinach, garden peas, and head lettuce. Hogs are raie&f. 
Sheep and cattle are grazed during the summer in the mountains and 
brought to the ranches at a lower altitude to be fed through the long 
winter. Few of Use owners of the small farms can afford livestock. Owners 
of the larger farms have livestock of a good quality. 

The income for most of the people is limited, the rate of pay for laborers 
is low. Families are large. Diets of many are limited and the balance is bad 
nutritionally. Often beans and tortillas comprise most of their food. Poor 
health is prevalent. The homes generally are built of adobe. There is much 
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overcrowding. The houses are warm in winter and cool in summer, but 
often the ventilation is poor. 

The county has no doctor, no nurse, no dentist, no county agent, no 
home demonstration agent, no veterinarian, no bank. There are two 
theaters, a blacksmith shop, several general merchandise stores, and several 
garages. Many people, especially those who own the larger ranches, travel 
to Alamosa, 40 miles away, to do most of their trading. 

The minimal professional preparation for elementary teachers in Colo- 
rado is graduation from high school and the completion of 2 years of college 
work in an accredited institution of higher education. So far as amount of 
training is concerned, this is more than some States require. But although 
mahy of the schools of the State are rural schools most teachers have no 
special training in rural education. Nor are most of those who teach Span- 
ish-speaking children especially prepared for this work. Furthermore, 
because of the postwar scarcity of teachers, even the minimal require- 
ments cannot be met. 

Principals of small schools in Costilla County have little time for super- . 
vision because they have full teaching schedules. Administrative rather 
than supervisory problems must receive most of the county superinten- 
dent’s time/ Teachers must learn by trial and error, and mistakes that are 
costly to pupils cannot be avoided. 

Most district school boards do not buy textbooks for the pupils. Since 
the parents are expected to. furnish these, and since many family incomes 
are too low for this, children frequently have no books. In a certain school, * 
for example, 7 children in the second grade had but 1 reader; that is’ 

1 child had a reader, I a speller, and 6 had not even T book. In a middle- 
grade room, 6 of the 34 children had no books, 5 had only readers, and only 
10 had all of the adopted texts. 

Added to limitations of school finance and the consequences of inade- 
quate preparation of teachers, are the educational difliculties which chil- 
dren encounter who come to school from a cultural background different 
from that on which the required curriculum is based, speaking a language 
other than that required by the school, and often prevented from regular 
attendance by the migrations of their parents or the inadequacy of the 
school-attendance laws. 

Difficult as the situation seems, we all know that inadequately educated 
teachers can leam on the job; that it seldom costs more to buy good books 
than poor; that certain kinds of equipment can be made for nothing; and 
that teachers, children, and parents working together can improve their 
health facilities, turn ugly schoolhousea into pretty ones, and do other • 
things that cost no money. Also, county superintendent, school-board 
members, and others in the county were eager to improve the schools and 
help the children. Because of the spirit of cooperation and desire for action 
on the part of all concerned, Costilla County seemed a good place for the 
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inter- American tfncher-oducation project to experiment with activities for 
more adequate pre-service and in-service preparation of teachers and at 
the same lime help patrons and teachers learn what improved teaching, 
well-selected books, wholesome recreation, and community cooperation 
could do for their children. 

How tho Projoct Wo* Organized 

The project was in charge of an advisory committee composed of: 
(1) Dr. Ira Richardson, president of the College; (2) the project director 
who is also the director of San Luis Institute of Arts and Crafts and the 
director of rural education in the College; (3) the head of the department 
Of education of the College; (4) a specialist in rural education; and (5) the 
visiting teacher, appointed on the staff of the College, to supervise the 
teachers who were asked to cooperate? Cooperating most helpfully with 
the members of the committee were litre. Belinda S. Carpenter, county 
riuperintendentof Costilla County, community agencies, boards of educai- 
tion, and College staff membors who were consulted on special phases of 
the work. 

In the first planning conference, held’with the field consultant from the 
U. S. Office of Education, 40 the project was defined as one in the prepara- 
tion of teachers for school and community development. The following 
objectives were set up: 

1. Promotion of better health facilities, including school-lunch programs, sani- 

tary drinking and wnsking facilities, clinic facilities for cases of impetigo, 
and tho testing of children's vision and remedial measures. 

2. In-service aid to teachers of cooperating schools, including a materials work- 

shop in the Inslitut^ to which teachers would come evenings and Saturdays 
to make materials for their pupils — free materials for distribution in- 
schools, including pmnuals for basic readers, library books for a limited 
. . - s number of schools, and achievement test*. 

3. Community development, including farm shop, library, and recreational 

activities. • 

First Year’* Program 

The work of the project included service to improve the instructional 
program in cooperating schools, to begin a program of community devel- 
opment in which cooperating schools would function, and to establish 
educational activities in the Institute of Arts and Crafts during the summer. 

Instructional service . — The visiting teacher’s visits to schools and her 
guidance of teachers were important services. She had traveling funds 
which allowed hey to visit cooperating schools whenever she felt that a 
visit Would be helpful. She also accompanied the superintendent on certain 
calls. In the latter case, all schools of the county were in line to be visited. 
However, because of the many .duties of the visiting teacher, it became 
necessary for her to limit her own visits to those teachers who cooperated 
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most closely with the afctivitics-of the project. She assisted them in cur- 
riculum improvement. She provided extra materials for teachers and chil- 
dren. In her work with teachers, the visiting teacher considered not the 
pupils alone, but the pupils in their home and community setting. 

In cooperating with the county superintendent, the visiting teacher 
first looked for a way of getting books for teachers and children. The need 
for books was made known to the superintendents of larger schools in the 
Stdte, and t broken sets of used books were given to the visiting teacher, 
who formed a circulating library. 

At the Institute of Arts and Crafts, a loan library was established to 
which children, teachers, and adults might come to borrow books or read. 
Books were donated by individuals and groups, such as the Junior League 
of Denver. Each summer, with the cooperation of the College librarian, 
a student is trained in the fundamentals of library practice and book- 
binding. This student is then assigned for a year to the Institute library. 

Another service for teachers was the organizat ion of a laboratory at the 
San Luis Institute of Arts and Crafts where teachers might prepare certain' 
types of inexpensive materials. Here teachers of the county came to make 
and assemble undfr guidance: Health posters; the beginnings of friezes 
which children would complete or use as aids in creative planning; reading 
charts for the little pupils; designs for weaving; plans for cupboards, 
shelves, and cabinets which children could make; blocks and toys for 
beginners. Much of the^jmrk was left in the laboratory for suggestions to 
others. The equipment remained for use in the summer and the following 
year. 

As the possibilities of the laboratory were realized, the different depart- 
ments of the college were called upon for aid. The art department began 
building filing cabinets for storing magazines, papers, and pictures. Book ‘ 
^shelves were built. Stands were made for holding charts and posters and 
miniature moving-picture boxes were set up as samples for teachers who 
wanted such devices as aids in teaching primary children. Printing and 
manuscript writing were taught to the j^eachers. They would* need these 
skills for making posters and charts for primary-grade reading, and for 
i assisting upper grades with art work. The English department helped 
select stories which were based on experiences familiar to rural children 
afcl which were easy enough for pupils who were having difficulty in 
reading English. Students in English classes also told fetories to children. 
The librarian gathered books on teaching bilingual children. The music 
department compiled a list of suitable phonograph recordings. Staff mem- 
bers of the physical education department compiled literature and record- . 
ings for dances and binging games and taught these to students. 

Community development . — The health of the children was a joint 
responsibility of parents, teachers, and school boards^ and all cooperated 
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helpfully in the work. Through a source not connected with the project 
clings were established in ^places in the county. Through coordination* 
of effort, the visiting teacher of the project, county superintendent, and 
eachen* located cases of scabies and impet igo, and sent, them to one of the 
clinies for treatment. 

Another health problem was to supply satisfactory drinking water. In 
some communities the sources of water were the running streams, irriga- 
ion ditches, and open wells. In certain schools there was no drinking 
water for the children. They carried their drinking water from home or * 
drank from ditches. The project purchased wooden water containers for 
four of the schools. These were fitted with tops and spigots at the Institute. 
Through the influence of the visiting teacher, two open wells were covered. 

he visiting teacher worked to overcome the community’s indifference to 
the need for good water. The San Luis school was used as a demonstration 
center for a whole-school health unit on the theme “Good Water ” The 
children in all grades contributed to the unit on the level of their ability. 
The Fetors made by the children, the ideas for activities, and the plans 
winch the children developed in a few schools were taken to all schools to 
stress the need of good water and to give teachers and children an idea of . 
the kind of useful things that children can do and learn. ' 

Another community activity was the Art Club formed in San Luis by 
the adults of the town and county. Since this was a region where much 
hand work is still done by the older people with native wool, tin, and 
woo( , it was hoped that through the club these native skills .could be 
retained and taught to the younger generations. This would be a unique 
contribution to State and national art and a source of income to many 

^7 ° o 7 COUnty • . Addrd t0 thc rarp ^uty and fine climate 

of l ostilla County, this revival of art would enhance the attractiveness of 

the county to travelers as well as to the people who live there all the time. 

o further its program of school and community development, the 
project availed itself of a farm shop previously set up under the 
supervision of the State Board of Vocational Education. Its purpose 
was to help farmers repair their farm machinery so that they might 
mcijaac their production of war food. Some 75 farmers were served and 
many tractors, trucks, plows, planters, and drills were reconditioned and 
made serviceable. A greater benefit was the cooperation developed in 
carrying on the work. The visiting teacher helped spread news of the shop 
and encouraged the children to assist by carrying home announcements 
or telling their parents about the work. 

Summer activities.— One of the outgrowths of the center project was an 
mter-Amencan workshop financed by the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-Amencan Affairs and the College, and in cooperation with the 
county superintendent, to prepare teachers better for teaching non- 
nghsh-speaking children. Here teachers were taught how to teach Eng- 
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lish to Spanish-speaking children ami how to prepare reading materials 
for those children. The workshop was similar to that of the laboratory 
maintained during the school year. 

During the summer, also, a library period was held at the Institute. The 
books which were used in the circulating library were loaned to children, 
and in connection with the library service there was afeo a story hour for 
children, carried on by the English department of the College. 

Director’s apjrraisal of the first year’s work . — Reviewing the activities of 
the project after its first 4* 2 months, the director made a tentative ap- 
praisal. He felt that the program gave the teachers an opportunity to find 
out what it is like to have books and other supplies to Work with. It 
introduced to a reading-readiness program many teachers who had had no 
training for teaching primary children. It provided opportunity to make 
and use materials that they had not thought of before. Teachers of 
ungraded schools gained an ideg of how to develop whole-school activity 
units. People of the community had become aware of school needs. In 
many instances people had had no knowledge of the lack of materials in 
the. schools and of the small salaries received by teachers. All would 
probably lx? irtoro inclined to work for improved school laws as a result 
of the center project. Ry calling attention of the p<H>ple to the possibilities 
of the native art, the project had encouraged the beginnings of a worth- 
while art industry. 

Second Year's Program 

The pattern of work in 1944-45 followed that of the first year of the 
project. There were a number of instructional services, including those 
which began the preceding year. A program for student teachers w r as 
initiated. Community development wap continued and extended. Work 
with children and young people was continued. 

Instruction service . — The curriculum laboratory described on page 70 
remained popular. Children as well as in-service teachers l*hd student 
teachers calne these to work with materials. The services of the textbook 
and circulating library were expanded. The books were used by elemen- 
tary and high-school pupils, college students, and adults of the community. 

The visiting teacher, after initial visits to all schools with the county 
superintendent, concentrkcd her work again on cooperating schools.' She 
visited these often with tne county superintendent and the College art 
and crafts instructor at the Institute. When the three people visited the 
same school, the count ^ superintendent ,gave her attention to routine 
reports and business connected with the operation of schools. The art 
instructor took tools and materials and taught teachers and pupils soine 
of the simple skills which they needed for their tnurals, stencils, and wood- 
work, incorporating these activities into the regular school subjects. His 
work in introduejpg arts and crafts to the schools in this practical way was 
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one of the big values of the project. The visiting teacher conferred with 
the teacher, helped make plans, provided materials, and sometimes taught 
the children. In th<* minds of teachers and children, this visiting activity 
was the most important of the duties of the visiting teacher. 

Useful and popular in the instructional program and an asset in com- 
munity development was the San Luis Institute of Arts and Crafts News 
Letter , which was hectographed at the Institute and distributed among 
teachers and parentsof the county. In it were items about the studies which 
cooperating schools or classes were doing, a page for boys and girls, 
announcements by the county superintendent, news about community 
. activities, and messages from the visiting teacher. The cover of the News 
Letter in color was attractively made with a block print for each month 
planned by students in the art department.’ Three issues were put opt 
during the year. A monthly newspaper for the students was mimeo- 
graphed-. This included news alxmt the Institute and county educational 
activities. 

Saturday and evening classes for the teachers of the county wen* 
established at the Institute. County superintendent and school boards 
encouraged their teachers to attend. ' s 

A group of students in the rural Summer workshop at Adams State 
College developed a tentative list of words which were common to the 
experiences of the children of the county, and made tentative outlines of 
the activities through which the children could learn to'use the words of 
the list freely. This list was used by primary teachers of the county. The 
visiting teacher considered it useful for its combination of suggestions for 
activities. and words to be learned through these. 

A new emphasis in cooperating schools the second year was on music. 
Going from one school to another ohe might anywhere hear children sing- 
ing. The Interest especially expressed itself at Christmas time when a 
group of . the school children of the county gathered in the business center 
of San Luis and sang carols, accompanied by a mandolin and accordions. 
Christmas shoppers from rural areas as well as the town gathered round 
and listened and followed the singers. 

Teachers of the county were brought together at a 2-day institute in the 
fall, and again in the spring. The county superintendent arranged the 
meetin^applanning cooperatively with the visiting toacher. The teachers 
liked these and requested similar programs' for the- next year. At the spring 
convention, a county teachers’ association organised since 1915 took on 
new life. A display of art and materials produced in connectioryyith school 
activities was helpful. Student groups presented music. A high-school 
dancing class in colored costumes gave folk dances, and the San Luis 
high-school band made its first appearance. A, fifth grade of the San Luis 
schools gave an original play on the Indians of Colorado, which they had 
written In connection with a study of the community. The activity paral- 
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leled in an interesting way the showing of a motion picture on the Indians 
of New Jersey, written, staged, and filmed by a rural school of New Jersey. 
The film was loaned by one of its sponsors in Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Its title is Living and Learning in a Country School. 

Student teachers. — Arrangements were made with county superintendent 
and board of education for student teacfiers to do their practice teaching 
in the San Luis schools and to observe and assist in certain cooperating 
schools. The student's spent the forenoon of each day in the San Luis 
school. Each worked as room assistant with a selected teacher, under 
guidance of the visiting teacher. Each student's assigned activities began 
w’itji observation, and more difficult duties were added as she gained ability 
to handle them. -The visiting teacher helped her learn to teach skill sub- 
jects, tell stories, and give individual guidance as needed. Eventually each 
student planned units of experience and taught these. Student teachers 
also got practice in the development of community projects and in crea- 
tive activities in English, art, and handwork. As an illustration, a few 
students made marionettes, “The Three Caballeros," and planned a show 
w which thpy gave in the high schools of the county. 

Especially promising in preparing students to teach beginners was the 
program developed for a group of children who were coming^to school for 
the first time. This roomful of some 60 timid youngsters in September 
presented both a problejn and an opportunity. Their chief activity at the 
beginning of the year, with a teacher unprepared for an English-speaking 
and a reading-readiness regime, was learning A, B, C’s. After the first half 
’year a new teacher, a primary specialist, was placed in charge. She sent 
20 of the most advanced children to the first-grade teacher. She divided 
the remainder of the group, sent half into an empty room for free activities 
under supervision of a student teacher, and carried on the main instruc- 
tional program with 20 in the “home room," alternating the latter two 
groups as needed for the usual reading-readiness and experience program. 
She unscrewed the seats, moved some out, and gathered the children about 
her so that all could hear and see. ^ 

School-community development. — The project staff were influential and 
active in a number of community activities. A consultant from the U. S. 
Office of Education gave advice and assistance. 41 In one village where the 
drinking water was taken from the river or from irrigation ditches, causing 
typhoid one year, arrangements were made with the people of the towm 
and the Farm Security Administration to develop a system fo^iiping 
water from a spring in nearby hills to the homes. 

As various groups considered the contributions which the inter-Ameri- 
can project might make to the development of the community, it became 
apparent that the people needed to become more cognizant of the value of 

41 L. 8. Tire mao. 
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the community, more appreciative. It was suggested that development of 
ocal history might serve this purpose.and at the same time be of interest 
o other communities. San Luis is the oldest town in Colorado and San 
Luis and other communities cooperating in the project have historical 
significance. Plans were made to gather the facts and publish them, with 
the schools taking the lead. The project committee encouraged school and 
community activities for the purpose. 

Closely related to the community’s study of its history, was the revival 
of a native mystery Christmas play, Los Past ores, which had been handed 
down only by word oUoyh, from the people’s ancestors in New Orleans 
and before that in Spfiin. Them wen* p<*oplo in the community who could 
repeat thd ines and sing the songs of the old drama. With the help of 
certain College st^jmembers, the play was again produced, with the 
principal parts taken 4,y the people who had played them in earlier yearn 
Younger people became understudies for (be parts and will be able to 
repeat the play. The chants and tunes will be taught to students at the 
Institute The script has boon written and duplicated. Now instead of 

being in the minds of the people only, it is^corded so that the youn* folk 
can carry on. ^ J 6 

) , ^ farni 8h °P WHfl a fac,or »n community development. It was reopened 
/ t ‘ ie8eCOnd >' ear with a mechanic-instructor in charge. Fanners could bring 
/heir machinery for repaim and do the work and use the tools under the 
guidance of the instructor. The demand for work of the shop was so great 

1 -"il j V ° n W,th th ° fUnd8 fr ° m th ° 1<pdpral Board fo r Vocational Education 
withdrawn, the College kept the shop open during June. Later a plan was 

made whereby the farmers would pay a fee for the privilege of using the 
ftmed* f at a time ’ W,th the in9trUCt ° r hirpd b >' ,hp money Pool thus 

It became apparent during the Christmas holidays that the young people 
of San Luis and vicinity needed recreation. Representatives of the college 
tfie pnest, the high-school principal, and about 30 young people met to 
make plans for a canteen. Two rooms at the high school were made avail- 
able and the young people made rules for its operation and took charge 
choosing one of the younger parents as a chapeim each of the two eve^ 
niogfi pet week that the canteen was open. 

Other community activities initiated- during the project include a Boy 
Scout troop a singing club for adults, a new art club for high-school 
students a Newman Club. A corner of the Institute campus was flooded 
for a skating rink by the San Luis Fire Department. With the help of a 
young man of the Institute staff an interest, which had practically died 
was revived m basketball, baseball, and track at several of the high schoofe 
m the county, and competitive games were played. 4’ 
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Evaluation of tho Adams Stata Colloga Pro|*ct 

Since in its initial stages, with relatively short time for development and 
trial of activities, the project did not lend itself to statistical evaluation, 
the basis of appraisal consists of activities and statements of participants. 
Activities of the spring semester of 1944 enabled the staff to study the field 
and formulate tentative objectives. In the fall, work waa begun in 12 fields 
of service in line with those objectives. Something was accomplished in all 
but 1, and in addition other services were developed. By the close of the 
year the project had initiated, contributed to, or influenced the following 
activities: 

Cumrulum laboratory 
County Uixtl>ook library 
Community loan library 

Visita to cooperating arhoola bv viniting tcarher 
Student observation and touching in oooporatmg schools 
Treatment of irupvUgu, ambio*. and pediculosis ^ 

News letter 

Saturday and evening olaum* for teachers 

Basic vocabulary for bilingual children 

School and village pmji^t to secure good drinking water 

Rom* arch irt local Inutory 

Introduction of arts and crafts into coo|M*rat nvg schools 
Farm shop 

Institutes and conventions for teacher* 

Christmas carols in county scat 
, Restoration of Christmas mystery ptav . h* Faatores 
Red Cross poster contest x 

TB X-Rav mobile unit 

> » 

High -school band at county seat 

Basketball and track in cooperating high achoola 

Observation for psychology class 

Recreational program for San l>urw 

« 

. Teachers of the county are on a higher level of interest at the close of the 
project than before. More ask for books, seek help, come to the Institute 
workshop. The plans and work of student teachers are improved, and the 
students themselves showed increased enthusiasm and self-confidence in 
their classroom and community participation. The community seems more 
alive and conscyms of itself. Community enthusiasm and effort are strong. 
The College has increased its staff in the San Luis Institute. Ail staff mem- 
bers are active in school-community development. County superinten- 
dent, teachers, and college staff have expressed the wish to move forward, 
whether outside funds are available or not. Qome have stated the belief 
that in the development of the educational .program which has been 
launched, lies the answer to many of the problems which exist an the 
county today. Their hopes are expressed in the words of the county 
tfupcrintendent: 
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Better schools will attract more people to our oommumtios and will encourage 
those who are in the habit of seeking work in other localities, to find work at 
home in order tliat tlu-lf children may attend the local school. This will help 
solve the problem of irregular attendance, which is a major school problem at the 
present time. Fanners will lie encouraged to use better faming methods and 
unprovo their homos. The result will be "Better Schools, Better Communities, 
Bettor -County, and Happier Living,” which is the goal towanl which all aro 
working B 

SHORTER PROORAM5 FOR SFAMSH-SFEAKIMO CHO.DR04 
Sul Rots Slot* Tsachtrt Collwg*,- Alpine, Tax . 41 

Alpine, Tex., is a town of somh 4,000 people, about half of whom am 
Latin Americans, whose children attend the crowdtxi 10-grade Centennial 
School in the southern part of town. I jit in-American pupils who finish the 
first 10 grades may complete their work in the Alpine High School with 
other white children of the town. Centennial School has too few books and 
not enough teachers for the many children of the community. The teachers 
who Are available Lave on the whole no preparation for teaching Latin- 
Americana or for understanding their needs, and some ore emergency 
teachers. 

- The project began March 29, 1944. Facts were gathered alxnit school 
and community situations in Alpine and in three neighboring schools. On 
the tiasis of the information secured, the College mode plans with local 
administrators to work in Alpine to Improve attendance and correct 
speech difficulties, and at the three neighboring schools as follows: At one, 
to improve oral and written English; at another, to "improve attendance, 
manners, and morals"; and at the third to improve attendance ai^l 
developa program which would give the children an incentive for attending 
school. 

Although one of the major objectives of the intor-Amorira’h center 
project as a whole was for centers to give service to schools in their vicinity, 
it was soon apparent that the time that remained was too short in the 
Alpine center to secure desired equipment, set up specific programs, and 
give a fair trial to plans for improvement in the neighboring schools. 
Accordingly, with the visit of the field consultant 43 from -the U. S. Office of 
Education the second week of April, plans were changed. The service for 
one outside school was dropped. That to the others was limited to 
instructional materials. 

The decision was made with regret because the neighboring schools were 
cooperative and desirous of improving the education of the children. The 
experience points to the importance of allowing sufficient time for experi- 
mental programs to be developed at the beginning of the school year and 
carried through without haste. 

° From report* by project director*. T. If. Etheridge and G. P. Smith; and Mr*. Eunice Newman, 

, Mlju 8. W. Baa*, awd Mr*, T. H. Etheridge. 

W. J. ftiknr 

atrs«r— 4T-© 
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The renmir^r of the year was centered on attendance in Alpine. To 
improve attendance, a visiting teacher was employed to study hornet fac- 
tors in the low attendance and to work with parents and teachers to keep 
the children in school. Among the factors emphasized in her report as 
contributing tjf low attendance are the following: 

1. Sickness. There arc colds and tonsilitis. Children and parents need to be 

taught the fundamental rules of health. 

2. Children’s staying out of school to'help at home.— In some of the families, the 

children’s help is needed to add to the f.Wnllyfsdtfdomo. In other families, 
absence from school is due to the parents' indifference to education, and 
possibly to the fact that the school program is not interesting or useful. 

3. F ear of chastisement when they are tardy.— These children would rather be 

absent than tardy, when they face punishment for tardiness. 

4. Failure of patents and teachers to cooperate .— The parents would like to bi ing 

their problems to the teachers, but are said to meet witlj poor reception 
when they do so. On the other hand, teachers are working under disadvan- 
tage in crowded conditions with poor equipment. They should be helped to 
see that Spanish-speaking children are easily influenced by kindness ahd 
understanding, but are uncooperative when driven. 

In the report, a health center, playground supervision, competitive 
games, and other recreation are recommended. More teachers, more and 
better books, and equipment for improvement of the school program; and 
a visiting teacher to maintain contacts between home and school are also 
advised. 

The most effective part of the project in Alpine was a demonstration 
room in summer school. The purpose was to illustrate to students in the 
College effective ways of teaching young Spanish- American pupils who 
enter school knowing little or no English. The plan was put into effect with 
4 ^he assistance of the field .consultant. He secured an experienced and 
capable demonstration teacher. He helped interview parents' and encour- 
aged them tp send their young children to the demonstration room, a new 
idea to them, ^^ith the teacher, he worked out details in the classroom and 
cleaned and decorated it, shopped Jor supplied; made arrangments for 
furniture and equipment, and helped to classify the children in three 
groups according to their ability to use English. He remained to guide and 
aid forviO days following the openingTof the School. • * 

The teachefkept a diary account of hef- work, an^ a published summary 
. {28) of this has been distributed anqong the centere. A. few excerpts from 
the diary illustrate highlights in the demonstration. For example, the 
teacher writes: V , 

I was free to plan a program to fit the needs of the children • * *' 1 ’ * 

For convenience in keeping supplies arid materials where tho children could 
use them freely on th^fj- own initiative, I planned for centers of activities as 
follows: * 

1. Health center: This consists of a fountain, sink, soap, and towels. With 
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this equipinenLweJiavc inuny devices for encouraging better health 
habiti. 

2. Library center: We have a nice reading table and 60 new storybooks. 

3. Science center: We have two window boxes of flowers and goldfish. We 

.hope to add to this center as time goes on. •> 

4. Handicraft center: We have a work table with nails, hammers, saws, 

X blocks, easels, brushes, and paint* 

5. Play center: We have a few dishes, a doll, boats, ears, airplanes. 

6. Bulletin board: WehaVe two bulletin boards, placed low for the children’s 
. convenience. 

7. Adequate space for the recitation circle. 

* * * * The visitors of the workshcV group wore delighted with the. 

appearanceof the room. They were impressed with how happy the children were 
This isonaof the things we arc striving hard to attain. A child should be happy 
in school * * * . * , » J 

Today the beginners talked about' the family and addcil the words, grand- 
father and grandmother, to their-vocabulafy. / 

In the faster group} . we had a language-reading lesson^on fruits. The children 
talked freely almut the fruits they like to eat. Pedro had trouble in pronouncing 
’ cherries.” This wordyyas used in the phonics drill, and after he was shown how 
to place his tongue properly he could pronom^ it correctly • * • • 

The middle group needs oral work on action words. Their vocabulary consists 
largely of nouns. Sentence structure is difficult for them. • . 

In the 6 weeks during which the school was in session, the chilcfren made 
. progress. Two student teachers did practice teaching in the room, and 
about a hundred teachers and administrators observed the work at varioiis 
times during the terpi. Phonograph recordings were made of the children's" 
speech at the close of the term. , 

The Sul Ross project was not continued dui^ng the regular session of the 
second year, but another demonstration class was held the second summer 
somewhat like that of the first summer. Efforts were made to increase the 
number of observers and extend the amount of observation. This summer, 
phonograph recordings of the children’s speech again were made— once 
near the beginning of the term, and once at the olose of the 6 weeks, show- 
ing definite progress. 

One drawback to having the project reach more students both summers 
was the prevailing attitude of so. many students that somehow or other it 
is not quite “the thing” to prepare themselves to teach Spanish-American 
children, even though they know that if they teach in Texas they are likely 
* to have Spanish-American children in their classes. However, there were 
indications that the attitude of reluctance to prepare for teaching Spanish- 
speaking itudents might eventually be overcome. In this connection the 
following observations are significant: 

S* Some of tlrtrotudente observed day by day consistently and with enthusiasm. 
T^oy reported “never a dull moment.” They showed an interest unmorred by 
prejudice. * 

The demonstration was accepted without complaint by most of the Anglo- 
Americans of the community, even though this was the first time that Latin- 
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American children Imd been taught in Central School— a public school. Further- 
more other classes in the same building were opened this summer to Latin- 
Americans. This was something new at Alpine. 

, Among the values of the demonstration school to the students of the 
summer workshops were: (1) the emphasis placed upon the necessity of 
specialized teaching techniques with Latin- American beginners; (2) the 
development of several term papers on the teaching of Latin- American 
child/en by students of the workshop group who observed ; and (3) empha- 
sis upon the need of a program of varied and rich experiences for the Latin- 
American beginners, with large toys and blocks; attractive picture books; 
paints, crayons, large construction paper, and scissors for the children to 
use in building and making things ; and excursions. This is the type of work 
that teachers of Spanish-speaking children apparently need to observe and 
to introduce in their own classrooms. 

Texas College of Arts and Industries, Kingsville, Tex . 44 

The Spanish-speaking community in Kingsville has small, attractive 
houses of American bungalow design. Some homes have gardens. Nearly 
all have ornamental shrubs and flowers. All homes have water aild either 
indoor or outdoor shower baths. More than half the families own their 
homes. 

The school plant includes a main building of two stories, which is a 
brick structure with Bix classrooms; and four newer buildings each of one 
.story located on the -same one-block campus. The newest is a building 
which serves for homemaking classes for the girls, hand arts for boys, and 
a school library. One of the buildings is for the beginners and the 'first 
graders. It has four roogis. Another building houses the middle grades. 
The fourth is for the advanced grades. Adult groups and the Mexican Boy 
Scouts also meet there. 

Homemaking is taught in grades 6 to 8 when a teacher can be secured. 
There is a good recreational program which is in charge of a .qualified 
young Latin American. A lunch program of f<®tner years has been dropped. 
Children of school age in the community numbered approximately 
1,500, with an enrollment of 1,100 and an average daily attendance of 
about 1,000. For their high-school courses the children attend the Kings- 
ville High School which is unsegregated. 

-The project in Kingsville was first planned for Spanish-speaking schools 
r— one in Kirfgsvflle and two in neighboring towns, San Diego and "Hen 
Bolt. Ail element m the situation was a school program that allowed rela- 
tively few opportunities for the Mexican children to improve their every- 
day use of English in speaking and writing. Some of the teachers at the 

time were insensitive to the children’s errors in enunciation and pronuncia- 
1 1 1 1 — 1 ■ \ % 

^Froni report* by E. N. Jonre, director of. the work and president of the college. Thoeo who collaborated 
in tflt fctudiee include: J. C. Cfon, J. DeWitt Davie, A. D. Harvey, Louie E. Kuloinjki, AUue McKemie. 
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tipn, a situation which made improvement' more difficult. As a result the 
children were handicapped when they entered the English-speaking high 
school. All schools appeared to need better programs for health and nutri- 
tion. Other emphases were on the general improvement of instruction and 
the development of the Kingsville schools as a laboratory for observation 
and participation by students in training at the College. 

It was the plan of the College that the project sponsor four studies and 
cooperate with the schools in a program of improvement and m setting up 
problems for further study, based on the findings. Two studies were 
language studies. The purpose, of one was to compare the Spanish- 
speaking children with the “Anglo” children on enunciation and pronunci- 
ation, using the words of a 100-word list selected from a third-grade vocal>- 
ulary. The study was carried out by trained observers from the College. 
Student teachers assisted with data. 

Among the findings of the study were the following: 

1. At tho third-, fourth-, and fifth-grade levels the Anglo children were dis- 
■ tinctly superior to the Spanish-speaking children. 

2. At the seventh- and eighth-grade levels the central tendencies of the 'two 

groups were reasonably near, although the English-Rpeuking children Were 
still superior. 

3. The .Spanish-speaking children showed more consistent improvement from 

♦ grade to grade flian the English-speaking children. 

he most serious difficulties of the Spanish-speaking children at grade 3 per- 
sisted in a large degree to grade 8. 

‘ 6 - Thc Spanish-speaking children’s difficulties seem to be with tho English 

sounds which have no equivalent in Spanish ; as, for example, in the words 
fish, shoes, arithmetic, church, and steak. , 

Among the implications of thc study for teaching are: 

1- The difficulties revealed by the study handicap the children for speaking 
English but not for understanding English speech'or for reading or writing 
English. 

2. It is the responsibility of the school to find out how this speech handicap of 
the Spanish-speaking children can best be overcome — whether by a richer 
' type of curriculum, by specially trained teachers, by having the English- 
speaking find Spanish-speaking children iii^the same school, or by some 
combination of these factors. 

Several suggestions for improvement were made for segregated and 
nonsegregated schools, but the shortness of time for the project proven t«4 
cooperative action with the Office of Education. The desire of leaders in 
the two language groups to better the situation will no doubt soon, carry 
them into programs of improvement. 

The other study in the use of English was concerned with vocabulary 
development; that is, with the children’s knowledge of English worda 
which they need for writing. Again, looking forward to more nearly equal 
.group abilities in high school, comparisons were made between the Spanish- 
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speaking children and English-speaking children. Among the questions 
raised were: Does a Spanish-speaking elementary school child have a 
handicap in reading English? If so, at what grade is it most serious? How ■ 
can a usable vocabulary best lie developed? How do differences between * 
the vocabularies of English- and Spanish-speaking children in this situa- 
tion, which is segregated, compatawith the differences in nonsegregated 
communities? Owing to the time dim ifat ions, the study served only to 
introduce problems; not to solve them. 

In the test, the children were given key -words < f t' ird-grade jeyel and 
told to write the things these words made them think of. Among tentative 
findings wore: 

1. Tlie Spanish-speaking children appeared to have no handicap in writing 
English. However, questions were raised regarding the device used for the 
v test. At best the situation involving a key word and response is not a life 
situation, nor was it discernible to what extent spelling and handwriting 
were factors, 

^ 2. The only decided difference was at the high third-grade level where the 

Spanish-speaking children were inferior to the English-speaking. Since 
the difference tends to disappear ns early as the third grade, perhaps it is 
not significant, and teachers should concentrate their efforts on pronun- 
ciation and enunciation rather than on vocabulary. 

Several j^iblems wore suggested for further study. One was to repeat . 
the study with more schools and larger numbers of children. Another was 
to isolate vocabulary factors from spelling and writing clifficultics. Trial 
of nonsegregated and of activity programs also were suggested. 

A third stpdy was concerned with a program of health and nutrition in 
one of the cooperating schools. This was a nonsegregated school in a rural 
community some 20 miles from the College on a paved highway. There are 
more Spanish-speakiog children in the ^hool than English-speaking. 
Teachers and principal are trying to build a more progressive school pro- - 
gram. The school board is made up of 6ve Spanish-speaking and two 
English-speaking citizens. There appear to ,be two groups of Spanish- 
speaking people in the community— one whose membors are fairly pros- 
perous and desire education. Another group who are mdre migratory, have 
lower levels of living, and are leys concerned about education and good 
citizenship and apparently sortwnvhat undernourished. One objective of 
the project was to improve the health of the latter group. 

The study in this schofll concentrated on a hot-lunch program. As much 
as was consistent with well-balanced meals and with the price allowed per 
meal; the hot-lunch menus were planned to include the kind of food Span- 
ish-speaking children like. At the close of 6 weeks the measurements and 
weights of those who ate the lunch wjrre compared with those who did not. 

It was thought that the period covered would be too short and the effect 
ofo.no meal a day too small to sftow distinct differences.' The results Were 
-a surprise. There was gain in weight and heigh* on the part of the hot- 
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lunch eaters distinctly larger than the gain of those who did not eat the 
lunch ;and a larger percent of the hot-lunch caters showed gain. Inaddition 
• to a contribution to the children’s health, the lunch program became 
a pleasant social diversion and reduced group friction. 

On the strength of ttle study, plans for the next year included arrange- 
ments for a young woman who was interested in the project to take train- 
ing during the summer for the homemaking program of the school. She 
would then have charge « the lunch program in the school and of a nutri- 
tion clinic for adults. She planned to fcrti^ult regularly with the nutrition 
member of the College staff who cooperated in the study. Plans were also 
made for an experimental lunch-room breakfast. This was thought desir- 
able, because many of the children leave their homes as early as 7:30 a.m. 
in order to ride to school on the bus. In addition to improving the chil- 
dren’s nutrition such a breakfast, well supervised, could also contribute to 
the children’s educational program because too often children who come 
to school so early spend their tipie before 9 o’clock in idleness. 

A fourth manuscript prepared in connection with the project was a 
usable compilatiorrof games and other suggestions for a health program to 
meet the requirements of the State course of study for “150 minutes per 
week of class instruction in physical education each year.” The material 
fras developed and tried in one of the cooperating schools. 

r - Intercullurol Center, San Dimas, Calif. 46 

San Dimas, Calif., is a town of some 3,000 people in the citrus-growing 
and packing region near Los Angeles. About 20 percent of the population 
is of Mexican origin. The^lementary school has An enrollment of 375 to 
400 pupils. At thereof the project,'' the elementary school children of 
Mexican origin Were .segregated in a two-room frame house back of the 
building that housed the Anglos. * 

The inter-American educational project here reported grew out of a 
pressing school and community problem— friction between the children 
and young people of Mexican extract#*! anjl those of the rest of the popu- 
ation. Complicating factors were: (1) anti-American propaganda fostered 
by the induction into the Army of a relatively large number of Spanish^ 
speaking boys, especially in the early months of the draft; (2) bitterness 
because of job discrimination and school segregation; (3) a relatively large 
proportion of the population with strong color prejudices; and (4) the 
bringing into the community of about 50 Mexican Natfonals to heir/ pick 
fruit. Pupils of the “Mexican” school and the “American” school shared 
the playground. There were constant quarrels and fights. 

first, steps ln reme dying the situation wercthe faithful work of a group - 

, of Mexican. young people created as a discussion group in 1940 : the oreanr 

" ~ » r* 


“From report, of the project made by Ella Tipton, direcAr 
Ban Dimaa ElementarydSchool * 
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izat ion of a club of influential citizens, including the Mexican young people 
of the discussion group; and frequent meetings and social gatherings which 
brought together the English-speaking and Spanish-speftking groups. 
Then, in 1943,- with funds furnished by the local community and the Office 
of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs,' and administered by the 
local Claremont Colleges, a 6 weeks’ summer school and health and 
recreational program was held.' 

tor the summer of 1944, financial assistance , was again secured — this 
time from the U. S. Office of Education wjiich in iturn was working with a 
grant from the Office of the Coordinator. With revisions and improve- 
ments based on the experience of the previefus summer, the triple summer- 
school, health, and recreational program was again put into effect by the * 
San Dimas Community Council and the Home and School Club. Many 
ideas for teachers who are seeking guidance in improving the school- 
community situations for the Spanish-speaking resisted. Students from ^ 
Claremont Colleges were scheduled for observation and practice teaching 
in the San Dimas Center, as had also been the case in the summer of 1943. 

In the summer school were four classes — kindergarten, primary, inter- 
mediate, and tipper-grade. Activities consisted of art, Clay modeling, 
construction, dancing, music, dramatics, and Spanish. The average daily 
attendance was 60, Thirty-two percept were of Mexican descent a»d 68 
percent^re English-speaking. There was a child-care program for chil- 
dren of. working mothers; an evening recreational program for young 
people, consisting of swimming, motion pictures, athletics, dances, and 
bicycling. Picnics and talent shows wore held with average attendance of 
121, 40 peasant Mexican and 60 percent Anglo-American. An afternoon 
swimming group had an average attendance of 30. A group of overage boys 
< working for special promotion met to study American democracy and the 
Constitution of the United States. There were adult-education glasses for 
Spanish-speaking people and Anglos. The work at the Community House 
included Red Cross Home Nursing, a preschool clinic, a well-baby clinic, 
and home-demonstration classes. The recreational program was planned 
by the project director and a special planning committee made up ,pf 
adults, young people, and afeoy and a girl, with both Anglos and Mexican- 
Americans equally represented. . • , 

Difficulties and set-backs of 1944 include: 

1. Teachers of the lower-grade pupils complain that the Mexican children “hold 

the others bock” because of the language “handicap.” 

2. Public acceptance of the program was retarded for a time because through 

temporary subversive influences some o/ the Mcxican-Amdlrican children 
' showed disrespect for the Americarf flag. 6/ 1945 approval of the program 

was again regained. 

* 3. Resentment at the early induction of a disproportionate number of Mexican- 
* American boys into the armed services has not completely. died.. . „ 
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• "Positive changes growing out of the program outweigh the set-backs 
thus indicating that the program h&s boon worth-while and that the activi- 
ties are suggestive for those who desire to cope with similar problems else- 
where. Positive changes include the following: 

1. Segregation in school was eliminated during the school year 1943-44. 

2' Efforts were .increased to employ teachers without racial prejudice. 

Friction in the school between Anglos and Mexican- Americans was at a 
minimum. 

4. In the community house there was harmony between groups. 

5. The better elements of both groups in the community are becoming increas- 

ingly interested in the program and more determined to have, it succeed. 

6. Teachers in schools nearby have become interested. A series of institute 

meetings have resulted. ’ \ 

7. High^stliOol social science classes planmni an effective Youth Council which 

is now in operation using the community as a laboratory for civic better-^ 
merit. * 

8. An experimental prekindergarten school' with conducted during' 1944-45 by 
. a Spanish-speaking teacher. It was effective, but was discontinued because 

of lack of funds. 

Recommendations for the future include: 

1. Improve the guidance program for Mexican young people of high-school age. 

2. Teach English to Mexican children before they enter kindergarten. 

3. Have some visitation and discussion groups in Spanish led by a teacher 5f 

‘ Mexican background to counteract un-American attitudes and activities. 

— This was tried successfully by one of the teachers in ,1944-45. 

4. Include more music in programs for Mexican adults. 

5. Increase the size of the Mexican-American young peoples’ group. 

6. Organize future summer programs on the basis of clubs rather than classes? 

This was also tried in 1944-45, with success. 

7. Use language-pal method in upper-grade Spanish ; thnt is, have each of the 

Spanish-speaking children assist ono or more of the English-speaking chil- 
dren with his Spanish. This was tried. It was effective as a means of social 
adjustment as well as a way of teaching language: 

V. SUGGESTIONS GROWING OUT OF THE PROJECT 

The cooperation and skill_£f staff members of the 22 inter-American . 
Centers and the enthusiasm af teachers and pupils led txrthe formulation - 
(1) of essential cha^ctcTistics of a teacher-education program in inter- 
American education, (2) of problems for further research, and (3) of sug- 
gestions for the future. These should be useful to institutions or agencies 
that contemplate educational programs or research service in inter-Ameri- 
can relationships. - * , *. - 

' INTER-AMERICAN EDUCATION— SOME ESSENTIALS Of TtACHER PREPARATION 

Whether it he for teachers of Spanish-speaking children or of English- , 
speaking, o good ■ffttcr- American t eq dier-edncalion program: ■ • 

1 8 based directly on the needs of aMdren . — It calls for a program growing 

697367 °— 47— 7 
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out of children’s needs for better understanding of the Latin-American 
influences and contacts in their lives. For example, children use the prod- 
ucts of other American countries, hear references to other American 
countries and inter-American problems over the radio or in their parents' 
discussions, and read about them in newspapers. In connection with these 
real experiences the program should be built. To such a program, teachers 
in service should bring the interests, needs, and problems of the children 
they are teaching. For students in training, experiences in teaching should 
be arranged, in order that inter-American education can be real for them, 
not just reading, hearing lectures, and writing reports. 

Helps teachers go right to the heart of inter- American relationships. — Set- 
ting up objectives in teaching is a task for which teachers welcome guid- 
ance. After first toping considered from the standpoint of the interests and 
needs of the children, objectives should be selected for yieir significance in 
building inter-American friendship and for understanding inter-American 
relationships; not for their relation to a logical outline of information. 

For examplo^^pia^i ^neighbor nation is in the news because it has 
taken away part bf' its trade with us, and tho'children wonder why. This 
may be the basis for a studfofoorld trade or therelation of world trade 
to home.nfarkcts in both countries Thii does a^fcffnean that geography, 
histojj^, and the economic and political problems related to such subjects* 
are to be omitted. Indeed, many factors of geography and history are 
needed in answering such questions. Thi^sdoes mean that only in connec- 
tion with real situations do bare facts hav&taeaning. ^ 

Kamiliarizes teachers with many kinds of materials for the children and 
young people whom they are teaching— In a good program t^here are- many 
books to be examined and a place for the examiners \o work with the 
stimulation of conferences with other students, and with guidance from 
specialists. Teachers need continually to be studying both' the books and 
their pupils in order to know what is the “right book for the right ehild.” 
There are motion pictures to be viewed before they are shown to the chil- 
dren and recordings to be listened to and enjoyejl and used with children. 

Makes instructional materials available for teachers. — These include 
tcachets’ reports of classroom activities and other teaching experiences. 
Bibliographies, too, should be accessible. Not only Should teachers exam- 
ine these now and then, but they should own a few themselves so that they 
may order new books when their pupils need them. Teachers ofSpanish- 
speaking children should have access to the kind of materials which are 
most suitable for these children — that will help them start with and use 
the culture around them and adapt themselves to new ways in improv ing 
their lives. Continuously teachers ’of Spanish-speaking children should 
have guidance in keeping informed about literature in the field of education 
for the Spanish-speaking. * . 
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P r ,<C *f k '”** f tzptriau * •« Arable for 

etr students to have.— For example, if a tt.u-hor expects to heln her 

this h" r P T Lat ‘ ,l - A > , »' ri ' , «n foods, she should have a chance to do 
this herself under gindance. If a Spaiiish-Amerioan dance will he a useful 

xpenence nr her studenla, then she should have opportunity ITara 
1 dunce herself. If her pupils need a rhythm baJid In her 
education program should give her tt>e opportunity to taV part in one 
and to make sommof the instruments, in a Saturday morning workshop' 

• ^ P ' or a summer workshop. If a teacher of Spanish-Ameriean children 

Zt ^; ch „ h h e e7 lud, ' n ' 8 (,ar<, " ninK ’ 8 "" ° h “' M 

ov^He n r thfn h C0Ur8 " 8 “ Pr0_8ervice trflinin « ha ™ gi ven her sifch 
^pem nces then her in-service training should provide them 

rfmdcs expmence andgmdonce in schooland community development - 

Although this type of experience is desirable hr teachers in ahSof 

c“ n ma aP *r?' My f0r * SpaRish- sp r.ki„g 

hildnn. It may include preparation for helping adults to have belter 
recreation to start a paront-teachcr club, to build 

s i lr fi 8 . an i ° l ^ er cu,tura l programs, or to organize'nutrition classes. It 
tiv^pro'^rams' PmC, ' CC Wplng community agencies develop coopera- 

sMe " ,s ™ ‘mini’* or for teachers in service the experiences 

and font chV^ r ?*■ reSpeel ! or ,he °fMer A merican countries 

cad/ r the chMren of Lalm-American desce nt.-Tbcsc include onjoymen 

of Latin- American drama, music, art, and literature; listening to Latin 

caMraTc" Tl7T d Pnl< ' rtftininK dassroo “ from Latin Ameri- 

ca, travel in other American countnes. Particularly, teachers of children 

»elf- P t^futTnAm n dcacrnt no ^ fri»„d B hipe with welkrducated and 
well to-do Latin Americans and with the less fortunate and opportunity ' 

■A a W °tramrnd rat T' y Wilh T on the ,eal“ 

OUU 2um“ ^ 40 ^ Pr ° gr< ' 8S ° f ^‘i-American children in 

aa^l-Z ^r a,i A r IHbUti0nS ° f MiTe and community 

upmcira. No wtdi-rounded program either of in-service or of pre-service 

preparation can be achieved without the cooperation of all dcpartmcTto 

of the institution and with community agencies. The guidance of many 

departments 1 a needed for the selection of materials; tor teaching skill 

such M dancing or weaving; for learning to work bettor with community' 

PoufM, for guidance m child development; for health, nutrition, reerca- 

, for accurate factual background and understanding Community 

agencies such as public health, libraries and museums, reLationTaLd 

W ,tr^“ h Although such cooperation s essen- • 

t^l, whether it is secured by the operation j>f adwi^ory commit JTor 

LtlTi™,Tt™ r nL WWW 
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THERE'S MUCH RESEARCH TO BE DONE! 

Activities of the renters suggest two fields of experimentation in which 
the demonstration or experimental center is useful. One is research in the 
preparation of teachers for inter-American education. The other is re- 
search in child development in relation to international understanding, 
with consideration for meetingchildren’s needsnnd interestsin this respect. 
The following problems are among those which might l>e investigated: 

Research in the Preparation of Teachers 

Student teachers whose activities in inter-American education will be 
with English-speaking children only, require one type of education; those 
who will teach in schools where there are children of Lat in-American 
descent may need another type. Problems for research concerned with 
either group of students can In* discussed from the standpoint of the devel- 
opment of attitudes, nature and administration of practice teaching 
required, and professional subject-matter courses. For example: 

Development of attitudes . — For students who will teach English-speaking 
pupils, evaluation should be made of contacts with young people from 
other American countries in the development of desirable attitudes. The 
centers at National College of Education, Pennsylvania State College, and 
Syracuse University are among those that emphasized^ his type of prepa- 
ration by organizing activities in which students from different countries 
cooperate. Lat in-American houses where Lat in-American students and 
United States students live together arc another means that has been 
tried. Discussion courses in geography and history might be compared 
wit J> the lecture type of course. 

In the study of attitudes of students who will teach Spanish-speaking 
children, analysis should be made of prejudices which caflse thYm to avoid 
the necessary preparation dtticr in college courses or student teaching. For 
example, how can students’ prejudices be eliminated so that they will be 
willing to enroll for the proper work in college to meet their needs? In four 
of the centers of the Southwest this barrier was met. It is complained of in 
other institutions. What can be done to help student teachers discover 
that teaching Latin-American children is pleasant and inspiring and that 
these children have attractive characteristics? Reports of Incarnate Word 
College Center, p. 63, show definite change of attitude on the part of 
student teachers, apparently as a result of observation and participation 
in teaching Latin-American beginners. There was a favorable attitude on 
the part of students who observed in the demonstration room at Sul Ross 
Texas State College, p. 79. Colleges that have such success should analyze 
their work and publish their findings. What effects have travel in Latin- 
American countries ^pn the attitudes of teachers and student teachers? 
Teaching for a year or so in a Latin-American country? What type of 
guidance is needed for this? 

t /• 
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Nature and adminhtratioiM student teaching. -A* for student teaching 
in the English-speaking field, we should decide how much time relatively 
out all practicing requirements can be given to inter-American educa- 
tion. T^ly^perimentnt ion with the use of the inter-American work- 
room fofMPIent teachers should lx* made. Plans should l>e developed for 
having student teachers tnfce part in oomuTunitv activities. 

Stu<lV should be made of the pmctice-t^ching program required for 
students who will become teachers of Spanish-speaking children to find 
how much actual teaching of Spa nishispea king children under guidance 
should Lx> provided. What type's of community activities are practicable 
for student participation? What type of student guidance should be given 
sucli^s consultation with college staff memlx'rs? 

Professional subject matter . — Studies should lx 1 made of content offered. 
How much can lx' offered for inter-American education, considering the 
total field of international educational rolfttionsJfcLov does the lecture' 
oourae on Eat in-American history or geography wifare with the work- 
. shonpourse? 

, contrnt an( l <>’!><* of pre'-service courses for students who will te'ach 
Spanish-speaking chilelren should be studie'd. For example, what arrange- 
ments can lx* made' for students to have course's in Lat in-American music 
and dancing? In handicrafts and art? What type' of stuely in h«>aJth ami 
nutrition is desirable to meet schexil and community nereis in Spanish- 
speaking communities? What preparation can 1 >e given in curriculum, 
devrlopnioht for Spanish-spoakinR coniniunitirs? In sp<+'ch and in thr 
teaching of English as a foreign language, what preparation is needed'* 
What type of guidance should student teachers have for helping Latin-’ 
American children averid or overcome spee'ch difficult ies? How much 
knowledge' of the Spanish language is it practicable* to include in th« iirepa- 
ration of te'ache'rs who will teaclv^anish-speaking children? How may 
Spanish courses lx* developed which are adapted to the nerds eif these 
teachers; which, for example, ' enable them to ,,,,-et. Spanish-sjxxiking 
parants and talk with the-m about their children, or to unek-rstand the* 
needs of children who have not learned English? \ ▼ 

For teachers in service, manuals should be pr.'pared ai^l triedTor many 
types of teaching, and for motion pictures and phonograph recordings. 
Research in Problems of Child Development 

Research in the preparation of teachers whet her ‘for inter-American ' 
education or for other fields, can hardly lx* considered apart from research 
in the problems of child development, for on the findings of tile latter 
depend* the type of edu'&ttion teachers should have. Furthermore, a part 
of the preparation of teachers should be the development A sensitiveness 
to the problems and findings of research in -child development. To this 
end teachers should be taught how to observe children, how to develop the 
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pmgrams whirl) will lead to impmvcment, how to s<v what is significant, 
and how to writ** down observations in diary or anecdotal form or in other 
informal ways so that they will t>e useful to other observers; and how t4» 
apply these general skills in the field of inter-Anieriean education. 

The research needed with n*sj*Tt to child development for bettor inter- 
American relationships deals with: (1) the child hiibsclf of either English- 
s peaking or Spanish-s|>eaking origin what he needs to know and what 
he knows to Ix-gin w ith ; (2) the home and its iniluenee on the development 
of the child and on the program of the school ij> inter-American knowlei Ige 
and attitudes; (8) the child’s relation to the community and the commun- 
ity and its influence ojfcthe child; (4) materials of instruction almut other 
American countries fWd their relation to the growth of the child; (5) the 
instructional program in inter-American education in its relation to child 
development. In the application of research findings, children should 
always l>e considered as individuals, with individual rather tkan group 
characteristics and child growth should not Ik* isolated, but should Ik* 
considered in school, home, and eqtemunity situations. The following 
studies could 1h> made in the five fields mentioned alsive: 

The child himself '.—The English-speaking child needs to gain and use 
the information which will help him understand the problems of inter- 
American relationships at his level of growth. Mofe research should lx- 
done to discover what these problems are at different ages. We also n<*od 
to know what ox|x*rienco8 children have and what they know at different 
ages to help carry them further toward inter-American understanding. If 
a child has Spani t sh«-speaking acquaintances he may need special guidance 
in getting along with them without building prejudices. Study is needed in 
this field. Mcyo schools might try the lnnguag<*-pal4dcn suggested on page 
85, and keep anecdotal! and diary reports on the children's development. 

Spanish-speaking children.^ needs should Ik* studied to the end that a 
program may Ik- provided which really educates. How well nourished an* 
Spanish-speaking children in different communities? What nutrition and 
health lacks, if any, arc typical of Spanish-speaking children yf different 
. communities or regions, as southern Colorado, ‘or southwestern Texas, or 
southern California? Wliat are the problems of Spanish-speaking children 
in getting along With English-speaking children? Are communities differ- 
ent in this respect, and what are the factors that teachers should under- 
stand? What characteristics, or handicaps, have Spanish-Speaking chil- 
dren growing up in the United States that call for understanding and 
sympathy? Forspocial guidance? What will t hoy do in life and what occu- 
pational preparation should bo offered? What special ability do they need 
in handling money, in buying or in other economic activities? ^ 

The home and He influence. — Mon* studies should be made of the influ- 
ence of the child’s home background m developing intercultural appre- 
ciation and understanding. In the cas^of the English-speaking child, some 
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homos have stronger racial prejudices than other homos. What are these* 
What gave rise* to them? How can the children be taught differently 

*‘"' 0Ut Knuli^-akinn eomrilm.v i„ 

the de\elopme nt of inter-American understanding and friendship* 

The Spanish -speaking child’s background is hard for the Knglish- 

• U r ,U ‘ r t0 UQdmtAnd ' How h «’ r education lx* planned to help 

her The Lat.n-Anierican teacher usually knows the Spanisli -shaking 
child s background or has a finding for it. The English-speaking teach** 
can never hope to give adequate guidance to hilin-An.er.can child™ 
unless she has knowl.|ge and understanding of their home, language cul- 
ture, and economic siiiation. lien* an* fields for research. 

The child's relation to the commiutity.— Then* is a field for study of wavs 
in w ii( i the activities of the school and other community agencies in 
liUer-Amencan education can be coordinated. Adult education on the side 
of good neigh burliness is a factor in immediate achievement of the goal 
S-hiHils can take the initiative if they will. Mon* pn.grams should be. 
developed for further experimentation in English-speaking communities 
, Studies should bo made of the Lat in-American community in the United 
Matos of ,ts organizations and their influence on the people, of wavs of 
using these in tho education of English-speaking and Spanish-speaking 
childn*n. Opportunities for children to take part in sclnml-communitv 
activities should be studied (4»), Programs of community improvement 
, wnh childn*n taking part as herein reported by the Adams State College 
should lx* studied and developed further. 

In some communities, Spanish-speaking Americans have not been 
absorbed .into the complete life of the community. English-speaking and 
Spanish-speaking people live apart from each other so far as education 
and social and economic participation in the life of the community are 
concerned. Sometimes efforts to bring the two groups together, perhaps 

too precipitately, have resulted in friction and further rupture. Research 
is needed in the field. . 11 

Materials of instruetiem.- Many present bibliographies of children's 
materials for inter-American education Rre several yeare old. New ones 
should lx* made, or the old ones should be brought up to date Teachers in 
the centers, such as Winfield, Kuns., Washington State, and San Bernar- 
dino, Calif., say that not enough simple factual materials ahoyt. other 
,-Americap countries are oh the market. New materials of this type should 
be developed. High-school teachers report that they cannot find enough 
Latin-American literature for use in their classes. Teachers in allgcenters 

want more songs and music, recordings, and films than are at present 
available. _ % 

^Teachers of Spanish-speaking children express the need for informa- 
monal materials based on the experiences of Spanish-speaking, children 
tor their overage pupils, many ask for materials which are easy to read, 
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. but mature in ideas. San Marco& Center especially pointed out this need. 
Spanish-speaking children >n rural schools need reading materials which 
arc based on Latin-American ways and on country life and lead to under- 
standing of other ways of life. This was emphasized by's'taff people in 
Alarrfbsa Center. Materials should be tried with children before they are 
published. There is a wide field for experimentation With textbooks, factual 
reading, stories, and picture books adapted to the experiences and needs 
of Spanish-speaking children, both in rural and in city areas. Teachers 
colleges and public and private schools can well contribute to both types 
of research. Publications by Southwest Texas State Teachers College 
illustrate another type of material that might well be further developed, 
tried, and evaluated (Bibliography, 37, 39, 40 , 44, 45, page 100). 

The instructional program— Among problems for research on instruction 
are: What international understandings can children develop at different 
ages? Can these be more thoroughly achieved in a creative program than ' 
in a formal program,? What are the advantages of the two types of pro- 
grams in social development aside from gaining information? In communi- 
ties where English-speaking children have many contacts with Spanish- 
speaking children, are thers educational advantages in having the Spanish 
language taught in the elementary school? 

- Looming up in needed research on the instructional program for the 
Spanish-speaking child are sucl» questions as: * , 

How can we evaluate the various ways of teaching Spanish-American 
children to speak English, such as (1) the forntal method through separate 
words and sentences dictated by the teacher and drilled on under her 
direction; (2) the activity approach in which children take part in activi- 
ties and gain experiences through doing things and taking excursiohs, so 
that they have interesting things full of meaning to think about and to 
express in English spontaneously and on their own initiative; (3) the 
combination of different ways at once, as presenting Eiglish words, spoken 
and written or printed, English sentences spoken and written or printed, 
and phonics in connection with all three? Would one of these approaches 
be better than the others for untrained teachers? for overcrowded class- 
rooms? for the average classroom? What is the relation of the wpy a child 
is taught in tl^ lower grades to halting or broken speech in the upper 
grades? What is the relation ot language difficulties td dropping otft of 
school? What are the effects of segregation on learning? 

What are effective ways of teaching English to Spanish-speaking begin- 
ners? F or example, why do not interested teachers or supervisors develop 
lists of words to be taught pre-first-grade children, which are adapted in 
the following ways: (1) begin with English words which have no pro- 
nunciation difficulties for people of Spanish speech; (2) include the first 
things which Spanish-speaking children need to learn to say and under- 
stand in English in order to be at home in the school situation; (3) include 
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many words which the children will need. to know in usiJig their firet nre- 

' chTd™rl pn r ra - shoM •* “* * 

children e difficulties with English, and ways of overcoming these EW 
pies are the Kingsville studies p. 80. 

: n, T k 7 PTOVidcd f0r ^"^-apeaking children? 
Should there be two types of program in the elementary school-one in 

tll ft n h Ce f am pUpila ^ ‘f 88 ac ademic work an’d more craftwork and even- 

ft h h e r T CUP f tl0n ^ rath ° r than academic Haases in the upper grades 
, * ® ’ and a ?°,^ r 0f thr academic type for the students who are 

more abstract-minded”? Or should more fine arts and craftwork be 

f'?" al1 8 udcnt f in mixc d groups, with individual instruction as needed 

r needsand ° f education whicl > mefets individual 

eeds and abilities at. the proper stage of development? What phases of 

consumer education are especially useful for children in Spanish-speaking 

th^nni! 1 m order that th «y -y buy and use -wisely the products of 
the United States culture and adapt themselves advantageously to our 
economic system? ^ y w our 

Comparisons should be made of the educational valqt „f mixed groups 

In aurhl'T * a " d Engl ' 8h - 8pcakm * P>'P' |S “d segregated grou^ 

IlonTwi.h e8 , Pr °f e88 m ‘ biUt3r 10 U8e English ^ould be considered 
ng with social outcomes and community development. 

what of tomorrow? 

fo™,l1o° i " tcr ' A ” oric&n teacher-education programs draw to a close, 

P ™ n S y ' d fftccs c the turm ™l of readjustment after war. We are 

reminded that following the First World War, the Nation’s interests be- 
came limited to internal development and reconstruction to such an extent 
Z r ,°- °“ r “‘ghbor notions lost faith in the genuineness of our 
^ We sbould not again be guilty even of the appear- 

•not J.11 tatCre8t in the «ood-neighbor policy should 

. r “ OUr necd for defclMC disappeareand we again 

7s ? ° f Peace ' For th “ re “° n il important — evenrital 

fatst that inter-Amencan education be continued in the regular school* 

program and that the schools also maintain their Pan American Day 
celebrations, their Pan American Clubs, their inter-school correspondence 
with students of other Amoncan countries; and, second, that we should 
not relax our efforts to secure equality of educational opportunity for the 
children pf Spanish-speaking Americans, with teachers especially educated 
to meet school and community needs of our Spanifch-speaking citizens. 

e ac * lv,l,e8 of the 22 centers in the education of teachers have shown 
the usefulness of experimental centers in trying new ideas and plans in 
mteNAmencaa education. All have demonstrated the spirit of informal 
research in a field that was relatively new to them. Working ahead during 
the third year of the project, on greatly reduced funds, all of the centers 
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nevertheless now carry on worthwhile programs’' in their own schools on 
their own initiative. All continue to maintain consultation service for 
teachers of neighboring schools who come to the centers. Directors and 
other staff members and team members feel that centers and cooperating 
schools receive mutual benefits. They recommend the experimental center 
to teacher-preparing institutions, State and bounty educational depart- 
ments, and public schools, first as a means of staff improvement, and, 
second, as one of tho^epvices which any educational agency can provide 
for teachers of the neighboring schools who look to it for guidance, espe- 

lally m fields of such national and international significance as inter- 
American education. 
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VI. APPENDIX 

„ LOCATION OP THE CENTERS ANO PERSONS IN "cH A ROE 

Pf«-«orvic. Education fa, T.a ( h.„ of En 9 ll,h-.,>.al<l„ 9 stud.nh 


P/oe* 

Springfield, Mo. w 

Southwest MisAiuri State 
Teachera College • 

New Haven, CV»nn. i u- , , . . 

New Haven Si .i.. T i ' " ftr, ‘ ,n ' laml - president of thb college 

New Haven State Teachers Cx.lhgc May Hall James, director of workroom 


Prrtonw in ckargt 

Hoy Ellis, president of the college 

R. A. Wiley, director of inter-American 
workroom 


Huntington, W. Va. 

Marshall College 

Milledgcviljo, Ga. 

State College for Women 
Trenton, N. J. 

State Teacher* College 

Do Kalh, 111. 

Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College 

ln-wrvic*Wo»ion for Toochor. in English-* packing School. 


J. D. Williams, president of thccollcgo 
Mrs. Mar}’ Jo Stephens, director of workroom 

Guy H. Wells, president of the college 
Bernice Freeman, director of Workmom 

Hoseoe L. West, president of the college 
Evelyn E. Tilton, director of workroom 

Karl L. Adams, president of the college 
Berthu M. Beilis, director of workroom 


Albuquerque, N. Mcx. 
City Schools 


Webster Groves, Mo. 

City Schools % 

Pennsylvania State College 
State Col lege, Pennsylvania and 
State College Public ScIiooIh 

Syracuse, N. Y. 

Syracuse University 

Olympia, Wash. 

State Education Department 


Winfield, Kan*. 
City Schools 


John Milne, superintendent of schools 
Eleanor Mazurek, coordinator, junior and 
senior high schools, and center director 
Erna Schroeder, elementary supervisor, and 
center director 

Charles E. Gamer, assistant superintendent, 
and renter director . - v 
Virginia Doud, assistant director 

P. C. Weaver, director, School of Education, 
and center director 

Florence Taylor and W. H. Gray, assistants 

William T. Melchior, professor of education, 
and center director 
Margaret Phelps, assistant director 

Mrs. Pearl A. Wanamaker, State superin- 
tendent of public instruction, and center 
director 

' E. Anderson, curriculum director, and 
assistant center director 

Marcella Lawler, high school supervisor, and 
assistant-center director 

Evan K. Evans, superintendent of schools, nod 
center director 

Lydia Bernstorf, chairman, inter-American 
committee 
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^ Person* in charge 

Pan Bernardino, CV f. Doris Sischo, acting county superintendent 

San Bernardino County Schools of schools 

Mrs. Ruth Rced’Goodman, general supervisor, 
and inter-American center representative 
Beulah Wolf, director of education 

^ Manley E. Irwin, supervising director, division 
.of instruction, and center director 
Laura Osborn, supervisor, inter-American 
affairs, Detroit public schools and Wayne 
University 

Wilhelmina Hill, associate professor of educa- 
tion, and center representative 
-Also Charles Coxe, Mrs. Elisabeth Pesman, ; 
Virginia Stearns, and Elisabeth Craven 

Edna Dean Baker, president of the college, and 
chairman, general inter-Americah education 
committee 

Agnes L. Adams, co-chairman 
Matthew P. Gaffney, chairman, New Trier 
sub-committee 

K. Richard .Johnson, chairman, National 
College of Education subcommittee 

Pr*-»*rvic« and ln-s«rvic* Education for Sponis h-*poaking SfutUnK 


Detroit, Mich. 
City Schools 


Dynvcr, Colo., School of Education, 
University of Denver 


Evanston, 111. 

National College ef Education 


San Marcos, Tex., Southwest Texas 
State Teachers College 


San Antonio, Tex. 
Incarnate Word College 


Alamosa, 'Colo. 

Adams State College 


Alpine, Tex. 

Sul Ross State Teachers College 


Kingsville, Tex. ? r 

Texas College of Arts and Industries J. DeWitt Davis, center coordinator 


J. G. Flowers, presided! of tlie college 
Willa Vaughp Tinsley, center director 
E. D. Wiley, chairman, exorutive commit toe 
Fnnl Kaderli, superintendent of city and 
laboratory schools. 

Sister M. Columkille, president of the college 
Siftter John Marie, center director 
Sister Mary Magdalen, director of education, 
and special center consultant 
Josephine Coindrcau, research assistant, and 
demonstration teacher 
Sister M. Clement, dean of instruction 

Ira Richardson, president of the collcgp 
Luther Bean, center director 
Achsa Nash, visiting teacher 
Eva Borrego, project supervisor and visiting 
teacher 

♦ 

H. W. Morelock, president of the college 
G. P. Smith, directorp/ inter-American work- 
shop 

Mrs. 8. W. Baas, demonstration teacher 
T. H. Etheridge, project supervisor 
Mrs. T, H. Etheridge, demonstration teacher 
E. N- Jones, president of the college 
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Plat* 

Sun Dimas, Calif. 

Claremont Colleges for San Dimas 
Inter-cultural Center 


Person* in cjkorffg 

Kli« M. Tipton, vie© principal 8an Dimas 
School, and director, Son Dimas iiRor- 
cultural renter 
Mrs. Helen Juncman, yice principal 
F. W.Ekstrand, district superintendent 
Gw, ntc Bell, principal, Bonita High School 

mbuooraphy 

Several types of publications have been developed as a part of the U. 8. 
Office of Education service in the preparation of teachers for inter-Ameri- 
cari education. They are included in the following list. 4 ® Some were the 
earlier publications referred to on page 6 and include items 2-12 and 16-21 
,tn the Bibliography. Others (Bibliography, 1, 13-15, 22-37, 39, 40, U~V>) 
were prepared in connection with inter-American centers. Publications 
(Bibliography 38, 41 -lfS, 46-tf) not developed in connection with this 
project were drawn on for the bulletin. Reports of the 22 centers described 
in the bulletin arc on file in the U. 8. Office of Education Library. A 
number of magazine articles were published without cost to the project, 
among them “Demonstrating inter-American understanding in schools of 
the United States*' by Helen K. Mackintosh, in Bulletin of Pan American 
l mon, October 1944, p. 563-68; and the inter-American issue of the Jour- 
nal of Educational Sociology, November 1942, edited by Dr. Mackintosh. 
The following publications now available arc listed in categories, accord- 
ing to the source from which copies may be obtained. 

U. S. Government Printing Office by Purchase 

1. Bathurst, Krnis G. and Mackintosh, Helen K. Inter-American education- 

A curriculum guide. Washington, U. 8. Government Printing Office, - m3. 

66 p'. (U. 8. Office of Education, Bullotin It. 43, No. 2) 15 cents. 

2. Brown, Esther. Inter-American oonperation ii. the schools: Student clubs. 

W oshington, U. 8. Government Printing Office, 1944. 32*p. (U 8 Office of 

Education, Pamphlet No. 97) 10 cents. 

3. Cauvrr, Ambrose. Education of teachers for improving majority-minority 
relationships. Washington, U. 8. Government Printing Office, 1944. 64 p 
(U. 8. Office of Education, Bulletin 1944, No. 2) 15 cents. 

4. Carlet, Verna. Intor-Americ&n friendship through the schools. Washing- 
ton, U. 8. Government Printing Office, 1911. 61 p. (U. 8. Office of Educa- 
tion, Bulletin 1941, No. 10) 15 cents. 

5. Cook, Katherine M. Tho house of the people: An account of Mexico’s new 
schools of action. Washington, U. 8. Government Printing Office, 1932. 

72 p. (U. 8. Office of Education Bulletin, 1932, No. 11) 15 cents. 


0 


Public education in Puerto Rim. Washington, U. 8. Government 
Printing Office, 1934. 63 p. (U. 8. Office of Education, Bulletin 1934, No 5) 
16 cento. 


TV* ^ Sa ° ot bjr Ann Albuquerque, 

b * Ch * rU * B C +*- Enslewood. Colo., have been dupUeeted 
More (hie bullet^ ni written end ere eveileble from thJbfflrer of EdueeUoa. * 
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7. Public education in Hawaii. Washington, l T . S. Government Printing 

Office, 19:W. 56 p. (I . 8. Office of Education, Bulletin 1935, No. l(V) 10 cents. 

owi Reynolds, F I/Orkncj; K,, The cdupntion of native and minority 
Kn»u|w: A bibliography, 1933-32. Washington, U. 8. Government Printing 
Offic«>, 10.13. 57 p. (U. S. Department of the Interior. Office of Educa- 
tion, Bulletin 1933. No. 12) 5 cents. . 

’I' 1 ' 0 education of native and minority -groups: A bibliography, 
1932-34. Washington, IT. S. Government Printing Office, 1835. 25 p. 
(I . S. Department of* the Interior. Office of Education', Pamphlet No. 03) 
6 cents. 

* «t i m 

10 - Opportunities for the preparation of teachers of children of native and 

minority groups. Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1937. 
Up. (l\ S. Department of the Interior. Office of Education, Pamphlet 
No. 77) Scents. * > 

w* ' arui Reynolds, Florence E. Good references on language handicaps 

of non-English-speaking children.. U. 8. Government Printing Office, 1938. 

, 14 p. (U. 8. Office of Education, Bibliography No. 23. Revised). (Free from 

U. S. Office of Education.) 

12. Crawford, C. C. Hemisphere solidarity. Washington, U. S. Government 
„ Prin,in * Office, 1941. 23 p. (U. 8. Office of Education, Education and Na- 

, >• Rona 1 Defense Series, Pamphlet No. 13) 15 cents. 

13. Mackintosh, Helen K. Inter-American education demonstration centers. 

Report of project, January -June 1942. Washington. U* S. Government 
Printing Office, 1943. 23 p. (U. 8. Office of Education, Leaflet No 6.5) 
10 cents. 

14. Inter-Anterican education demonstration centers. Report of project. January - 

June 1943. Part One. Washington, U. 8. Office of Education, 1943. 10 p. 
multi. (Iree from U. S. Office of Education.) - 

15. Inter-American education demonstration centers. Report of project Part 

Two. Washington, U. 8. Officfe of Education, 1943. 10 p. multi. (Free from 
U. S. Office of Education.) 


16. Patterson, John C. Inter-American cooperation through colleges and uni- 

versities. Washington, U. 8. Government Printing Office, 1943. 34 p. 
(l\ 8. Office of Education, Education and National Defense Series, 
Pamphlet No. 14) 15 cents. 

17. Reynolds, Annie. The education of Spanish-speaking children in five south- - 

western States. Washington, U.' 8. Government Printing Office, 1933. 
65 p. (U. 8. Office of Education, Bulletin 1933, No. 11) , 10 cents. 

18. Thralls, Zoe. Understanding the other American republics. (For element ary 

schools.) Washington, U. S. Government -Printing Office, 1942. 32 p. 
(U. S. Office of Education, Education and Natipnal Defense Series, Pam-/ 
phlet No. 12) 20 cents. 

19. U. 8. Department or thi^Jntkrior. Office or Education. Learning 

English incidentally: A "study of bilingual children. Washington, U. 8. 
Government Printing Office, 1938. 105 p. (Bulletin 1937, No. 15) 15 cent*. 

Successful method# of teaching English to bilingual children 
In Seattle public schools. Washington, U. 8. Government Printing Office, 
1937. 17 p. (Pamphlet No. 76) 10 cants. 
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2I '' ' ... ~ ~ a,ecc “' ul In Die leftclunn „l Kiwltali Ir, bilin«u»l 

: »• S - «"♦"—« Mutt, Offirr, MK 

16Q P (Bulletin 1937, No. 1-1) 20 cents. 

U. S. Office of Education on Roquott 

22. Auos, JtiwiA. Our Mexican neighbors. Washington, D. C„ U..S. Office of 

education. Division of international educational relations, 194-1. 5 n multi 
4 (Developed in Southwest Texas State Teachers College, San Marcos, Tex.) 

23. Bass,' Mrs. S W. Latin-American summer demonstration school— a diary 

account. W ashington, D. C„ U. S. Office of Education. Division of inter-' 
national educational relations, 1944. 14 p. multi. (Developed in Sul Boas 
College, Alpine, Tex.) 

24. Hradt Emilt France. A proposed inter- American education program. 

\ ashington, D. C„ U..8. Office of Education, Division of international 
educational relaUons, 1945. 12 p. mimeo. (Developed in Syracuse Urnvcr- 

.26. Conaad, MwkiiL Music of the Americas. Washington, D.C..U S Office 

of Education, Division of international educational relations, 1945. 8 n 
Denver i DeVe, ° P ° d Inter *American Education Workshop, University of 

26. Federal S ecu httt Aoenct. U. S. Office of Education. Education and 

in ergroup relationships: A bibliography. Washington, D. C., U. S Office of 
Education, October 1945. 12 p. mimeo. 

27. GooontooNTi, Bess. Why education for inter-American understanding 

W ashington, D. C„ U. S. Office of Education, Division of international’ 
educational relations, 1945. 4 p. Reprint Education for Victory, Juno 4, 

# ‘ 

28. Hossman, Esther. Our study of Mexico,* Wasliington, D. C„ U. S. Office of 

Education, Division of internaUonaJ educational relaUons. 1946 15 „ 
multi. (Developed in public schooli, Albuquerque, N. Mcx.) 

29/ MaceintobR .Helen K Building worid friendship through school eorrespon- 
dencc. Washington, D. C„ U. 8. Office of Education, Division of inters- * 
tmnal^ educational relations, 19*4. 2 p. Reprim Education for Victory. 

30. Reading readiness and vocabulary-building experiences for non-Eng liah- 
* “P eak,n « children. Washington, D- C„ U. 8. Office of Education, Division 

of intemauonal educational relations, 1944. 9 p. multi. (Developed in 
Adams State QoJloge, Alamosa, Colo.) 

31. Roberts, J swell. Suggested acUvities for a Latin-American club. Washing- 

ton, D. C„ U 8. Office of Education, Division of international educational 
relational, . 1946. 14 p. numeo. (Developed in Washington University, 8t 
Louis, Mo.) f s J9 , 

32. Rotral, TmcM^ pre-first-grade Spanish-speaking children. Waah- 

ington, D. C., U. 8. Offico of Education, Division of international educ* 
icmal relations, 1944. 15 p. multi. (Developed in Uniybrsityof Denyer.) 

83. Tramel, J/r. Lucile. Our Latin-American children's first school days,- 
ington, D. C., U. 8. Office of Education, Division of international 
educational Mjat^ns, 1944-45. 13 p. mulU. (Developed in Southside School, 
cwi Marcos, Tex.) 
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Intor-iibrbry Loan 

U. S. Office of Edication, Divirion of international educational 
rei_ationr. In tor- American duration for lynchers of English-speaking 
children. Project report, 1944 -15. Bound typewritten copy. (U. 8. Office 
of Education library.) 

— ‘ Inter-American education for teachers of Span i»h -apeak in* 

children. Project report, 1944H5. Bound typewritten copy. (l\ S. Office of 
Education library.) % ' 

Inter-American education demons! ration ccntera. (Newsletter) 
February 1942-Mnv 1913. Eleven issuea. 4 j*. multi bound copy. (U - . 8. 
Office of Education library'.) % 

Other Sourest • 

-37. BrcHANAN, Mart. Music activities for Latin-Amcrieop children in elemen- 
tary grade*. San Marcos, Tex., Southwest Texas State Teachers College 
1944 . 27 p. f S' * 

38. Bni.ni.Na America. Spanish-epcaking people. Vol* v/lll, No. 5 , February 

1943. New York, N. \. Americana Corporation, 2 West 45th Street 

39. Crooblin, Hiawatha. Health and physical duration. Activities for Iatiiv 

American children in elementary grades. 8an Marcos, Tex.. Southwest 
Texas Teachers College, 1944. 35 p. 

40. Hanna, Edith. Art activities for Latin-Amcriean children In elemefftary 

grades. San Marcos, Tex., Southwest Texas State Teachers Collie, 1944 

12 p. ) 

41. Litti.f., Wilson. Spanish-speaking children in Texas. Austin, Tex., Uni- 

versity of Texan Pnna. 1944. 73 p. ' j 

42. Pi joan, M. and Hoskellkt, It W. Nutrition and certain rclatd factor* of 

Spanish- Americana in northern Colorado. Denver, Gdo. Rocky Mountain 
Council on infcr-Ameriran affaire, 1943, 19 p. 

43. ^ Warbhkton, Amber A., Wood, Helen , and Crane. Marian M. The work 

and welfare of children of agricultural laborers in Hidalgo County, Tex. 
Washington, U. 8. Government Printing Office, 1943. (Unitd HtaU* De- 
^)artmcnt of La)>or, Children Bureau.) ^ 

44. Tinblkt, Willa VaranN. Nutrition in school and community. San Marcos, 

. Tex., Southwest Texas State Gdlege, 1945. 64 p. 

Building better school-community rolationis in Latin-American 
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